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Series of Booklets on 
Employment Conditions 


Tue Veterans Administration and the Department 
of Labor have begun publication of a new series of 
nine regional booklets giving information on employ- 
ment conditions by region, State, and city. 

The pamphlets—based on 1950 Census reports sup- 
plemented by more current facts supplied by the 
Labor Department—were prepared primarily for 
VA’s use in the counseling and training of veterans 
under the Korean GI bill and Public Law 16 for the 
disabled. But VA and the Labor Department believe 
they also should be helpful to schools giving courses in 
occupations or offering vocational counseling to stu- 
dents, to personnel workers as an aid in recruitment 
and placement, to civic organizations planning in- 
dustrial and commercial development programs, and 
to many others. 

To be most effective the booklets should be used 
against the backdrop of general, nationwide occupa- 
tional outlook information, such as that found in the 
OccuPATIONAL OuTLooK HANpDBooK (another VA- 
Labor Department joint venture) and supplemented 
by local labor market data. It is desirable to know 
the broad occupational picture as well as the specific 
picture in a particular part of the country, since the 
two are not always the same. 

Job opportunities can vary even from one nearby 
community to the next. For example, the New Eng- 
land booklet presents statistics on two areas of similar 
size in Connecticut—-Waterbury and New Britain- 
Bristol. The latter area had four times as many metal 
filers, grinders, and polishers as the former; while 
Waterbury had four times as. many cranemen, der- 
rickmen, and hoistmen as New Britain-Bristol. 

The series of booklets illustrates how regional 
industrial developments and population changes 
have had varying effects on employment oppor- 
tunities. 
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For instance, from 1939 to 1952, employment in 
mining increased 4 percent throughout the United 
States. But it jumped 12 percent in West Virginia, 
while dropping 17 percent in [Illinois and 20 percent 
in Pennsylvania. 

To date, seven of the pamphlets are available from 
the U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 

25, D. C. They should be ordered by the complete 
title: “Occupations and Industries in the... 
followed by the name of the region. 

The VA pamphlet number shown at the left in 
the list below, should also be given. 

7-7.1 The New England States—55 cents per copy. 

7-7.2 Middle Atlantic States—New Jersey; New 
York; and Pennsylvania—50 cents. 

7-7.3 East North Central States—Illinois; 
ana; Michigan; Ohio; and Wisconsin—60 cents. 

7-7.4 West North Central States—Iowa; Kansas; 
Minnesota; Missouri; Nebraska; North Dakota; and 
South Dakota—60 cents. 


Indi- 


7-7.5 South Atlantic States—Delaware; District 
of Columbia; Florida; Georgia; Maryland; North 
Carolina; South Carolina; Virginia; and West 


Virginia—65 cents. 

7-7.6 East South Central States—Alabama; Ken- 
tucky; Mississippi; and Tennessee—40 cents. 

7-7.9 Pacific States—California; Oregon; and 
Washington—40 cents. 

The other two booklets, dealing with the remainder 
of the country, are expected to be out soon. Their 
prices will be announced at that time. 


Safest Work Year on Record 


Fewer persons were killed in the course of their 
employment during 1954 than in any of the 18 years 
for which records are available, according to an an- 
nouncement by Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell. 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimates placed the work- 
death total for 1954 at 14,000, a drop of 7 percent 
from the 15,000 workers killed in 1953. 

The total of all disabling work injuries also dropped 
sharply in 1954, down to 1,860,000—9 percent below 
1953 and the lowest total in 15 years. From the high 
point reached in 1943, the injury volume has decreased 
23 percent, and the number of fatalities by 24 percent, 
while total employment has increased 12 percent. 

“In large measure,” the Secretary commented, 
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“these reductions in the volume of work injuries re- 
flect advances in safety achieved through the coopera- 
tive efforts of employers and their employees. All 
participants in the safety movement shared in this 
favorable accomplishment.” 

The Secretary pointed out, however, that not all of 
the reduced volume of injuries in 1954 can be attrib- 
uted to advances in safety. “An appreciable part of 
this reduction from 1953 to 1954 can be traced to 
declines in employment and shortened working hours. 
These contributing factors, however, do not detract 
from the commendation rightfully due to the safety 
movement for its 1954 achievements. 

“Despite these encouraging improvements, the 1954 
record still presents a serious humanitarian and eco- 
nomic challenge . . . Our sense of achievement must 
be tempered by the realization that accident preven- 
tion has still a long way to go.” 


Federal Employees Life Insurance 


By the end of 1954—when the Federal Employees 
Group Life Insurance program was just 4 months 
old—more than $15 million had accrued to the sur- 
vivors of Federal civil service employees in death pay- 
ments, with another $1 million accruing in accidental 
death and dismemberment payments, as reported by 
the Civil Service Commission. 

There are approximately 1,800,000 employee partic- 
ipants in this country and overseas. This is 90 per- 
cent of the approximately 2 million employees who 
areeligible. ‘The insurance coverage involved amounts 
to between $7 and $8 billion. 

The Commission estimated that in 1955 about $87 
million will be paid into the program by insured Fed- 
eral employees and the Government. Employees 
contribute 25 cents per $1,000 of insurance each bi- 
weekly pay period, with the Government contributing 
half as much as the employee. 

Based on death and accident rate figures, the Com- 
mission said it was expecting to pay out about $60 
million in benefits to survivors of insured Federal 
employees during 1955 with an additional $4 million 
being paid out under the accidental death or dismem- 
berment provisions of the insurance coverage. Most 
of the difference between the receipts and benefits 
payments, the Commission pointed out, will be placed 
in a contingency fund which, among other things, will 
be used to pay benefits accruing to the survivors of 
retirees. While the number of retirees presently 
covered by this insurance is comparatively small, that 
group will rapidly increase as more employees reach 
retirement age. 


Earnings for the Blind From Vending Stands 


NEARLY 1,670 blind vending-stand operators and 
their employees earned approximately $4.8 million 
during fiscal year 1954, according to an announcement 
by the director of the State-Federal program for vo- 
cational rehabilitation. These are the highest net 
earnings ever recorded by the blind men and women 
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who operate vending stands under the Randolph- 
Sheppard and State laws. 

In fiscal year 1953 net earnings for these businesses 
were approximately $4.5 million. 

Gross sales in 1954 amounted to nearly $22 million, 
compared with $20.6 million in fiscal year 1953. 
This record was made by the blind operators with 


(Continued on page 47) 





Employment Security Activities at a Glance, Decem- 
ber 1954 United States and Territories 











| Percentage 
change 
| Number or aun i, 
amount . 
vious 
month 
Overall } 
Deatial Cimsms. .. osc ccascess 2 1, 450, 300 +22 
Weeks of unemployment | 

0 Ee rer 7, 316, 900 +13 
Weekly average insured un- | : 

cmegnaoes 82. Ts 6 os... 1, 666, 200 +14 
Weeks compensated.......... 6, 279, 600 +17 
Weekly average beneficiaries. . . | 1, 365, 100 +12 
UES acs cecccacedsss $153, 049, 800 +16 
Funds available as of Decem- 

Og ee re $8, 219, 084, 200 —1 
New applications............ | 665, 200 —5§ 
Referrals: 

ee 285, 100 — 62 
Nonagricultural......... 624, 300 —15 
Placements: | 
Agricultural......<....... | 268, 400 — 64 
Nonagricultural......... 393, 500 —§ 
MG Cates sk sso sen 206, 900 —11 
ee 186, 500 4 
Handicapped......... 14, 300 —14 
Counseling interviews........ | 108, 400 —5 
Individuals giver. tests........ | 71, 000 —24 
Employer visits.............. | 116, 500 —11 
Veterans 4 | 
NE RIO is Pi sake aie onsei's | 5 56, 600 +20 
Weeks of unemployment | 

WN eo oxo ox ance des sa o's 418, 300 | +17 
Weekly average insured un- | | 

One eee 94, 700 | +15 
EE A ee $9, 380, 600 +25 
New applications............ | 182, 000 +2 
Referrals, nonagricultural... . . | 155, 800 —22 
Placements, nonagricultural . . . | 98, 900 —6 
Placements, handicapped. .... 7, 000 —7 
Counseling interviews........ | 33, 100 +3 








1 The first 7 items refer to State unemployment insurance programs only; they 
include data for veterans filing under State programs even though such veterans 
may, at the same time, be filing for supplemental benefits under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. 

2 Excludes transitional claims which do not represent new unemployment. 

3 Data exclude territories. 

4 The first 4 items contain data relating to the program under provisions of the 
Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952. Data include 15,100 initial 
claims, 57,800 weeks claimed, 12,600 insured unemployment and $422,000 in 
benefits for veterans who were filing to supplement payments under State pro- 
grams. Excluded are data for veterans filing to supplement benefits under the 
railroad unemployment insurance program. 

5 Includes 727 transitional initial claims in order to represent all veterans filing 
under UCV program. 
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Annual Work Plans for Agricultural Migrants 


By DON LARIN 


Chief, Farm Placement Service 


Bureau of Employment Security 


HE annual work plan—which has as its primary 

goals greater continuity of employment, better 

use of the farm labor force, and improved worker- 
employer responsibility—was placed in operation on 
a nationwide basis in 1954. The Farm Placement 
Service initiated this plan on the east coast about 6 
years ago to assist the thousands of workers who each 
year leave Florida and other Southern States and 
migrate to the eastern seaboard States. The plan 
is designated to eliminate needless migration and to 
place these migrant agricultural workers on addi- 
tional jobs which supplement their regular work 
schedule, thereby providing greater continuity of 
employment and increased income. 

The migrant agricultural work force consists of 
thousands of workers who each year leave their home 
States and migrate to other States along the eastern 
seaboard, the Central and Great Lakes States, and 
up the Pacific coast, with many crisscrossing move- 
ments within and between these States. This migrant 
farm work force is composed of family groups moving 
in family units; crews that originate because of the 
necessity of pooling transportation costs, other crews 
brought together through the initiative of a crew 
leader for the purpose of meeting work commit- 
ments the crew leader has made with employers in 
various locations. The male workers employed in 
the small grain harvest comprise another component 
of the migratory farm labor group. 

With the exception of the grain harvest workers, 
migrants have in the past moved on their own, using 
transportation furnished by the family head or the 
sroup leader, and have generally followed a crop 
pattern or a single crop activity in which the workers 
are interested. Many of the family groups and crews 
have been working with employers with whom they 
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have had contact in previous years. Other migrants 
are recruited directly by employers in supply States 
without the assistance of the Employment Service. 

The movement of these workers in the past has 
often resulted in needless migration, concentration of 
too many workers in some areas, loss of income by 
reason of unemployment between jobs, and the de- 
velopment of labor shortages in areas where, by 
proper utilization of the available labor supply, these 
shortages would have been eliminated. 

The annual work plan when it becomes fully oper- 
ative on a nationwide basis will eliminate many of 
these difficulties through the development each year 
of an employment schedule between specific employers 
and groups of workers, with arrangements being com- 
pleted insofar as possible before the worker leaves his 
home State. In more than 6 years of successful oper- 
ation on the east coast, the annual work plan has 
been thoroughly tested and found practical. Family 
groups and organized crews have been contacted each 
year before they leave Florida and a work plan de- 
veloped by the Employment Service which includes 
areas in which the workers previously worked and 
new jobs in other areas to the extent necessary to 
complete the workers’ employment schedule. 

The operation of the plan is simple. It provides 
that the workers be contacted and their future em- 
ployment plans determined. This enables the Em- 
ployment Service to identify the periods in which the 
worker groups are likely to be unemployed and to 
arrange and confirm with specific employers addi- 
tional jobs which will provide employment through- 
out the period of the workers’ availability. 

In many cases, worker groups have tentative ar- 
rangements with employers to return the following 
season, but these arrangements are subject to vagaries 
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of weather, crop and market conditions, as well as 
changes in the labor market. The Employment 
Service, through contact with the employer at the be- 
ginning of the season, is able to confirm whether there 
will be need for the crew or worker group and, through 
contact with the worker group, is able to confirm 
whether a family group or crew will be available. 

One of the benefits to the worker is placement in 
a series of jobs on which employment arrangements 
have been completed before he leaves his home. The 
prearrangement for jobs creates a sense of reponsi- 
bility for carrying out the job commitment. The 
employer also feels the weight of responsibility for 
employing the crew when they appear at the place of 
employment in accordance with the agreement. 
Both the employer and the worker have the added 
protection provided through Employment Service 
participation. If conditions develop over which 
neither the worker nor the employer has control, 
and which prevent the fulfillment of the employment 
commitment, the Employment Service is able to as- 
sist in completing new arrangements. In this way, 
the employers and the workers benefit; the employer 
by being relieved of an obligation, and the workers 
by protection of their reputation for reliability. 


All States currently using migrant workers are 
engaged in contacting these workers where they live 
or where they are employed within their State bound- 
aries to ascertain their previous employment, the 
composition of the group, and other detailed informa- 
tion which will be useful in the development of specific 
employment plans. 

Specific information concerning the employment of 
migrant agricultural workers has enabled State 
agencies to stimulate improvement of housing and 
working conditions in many areas because they are 
familiar with the problems encountered, the number 
and characteristics of the workers employed, and the 
period for which these workers will be in a particular 
community.* 

The annual work plan will continue to be one of 
the major points of emphasis in the farm placement 
program throughout the country in those States and 
areas where migrants are an important part of the 
agricultural labor force. In 1954, 2,634 separate 
worker groups, consisting of nearly 82,000 workers, 
were placed in successive farm jobs through the plan. 
In 1955, it is anticipated that at least twice as many 
migrant farmworkers will be served through the an- 
nual work plan. 


Idaho’s First Season With .. . 


The Annual Plan for Migratory Workers 


By ED KNOWLES 


Farm Placement Representative, Twin Falls Local Office 


Idaho Employment Security Agency 


N OUTLINING our experiences with the annual 

plan for migratory workers, it might be well first 

to discuss the geography of our county and some 
of the work for which we need migratory labor. 

Twin Falls County comprises approximately 
1,242,880 acres, with 41 percent in farmland. It is a 
diversified farming section with seed peas and beans, 
sugar beets, hay, small grain, and sweet corn the 
main crops. There are about 240,000 acres of 
irrigated land and this is where the majority of help 
is needed. 

In 1954 there were an estimated 15,000 acres of 
sugar beets, 9,500 acres of potatoes, 80,000 acres of 
seed beans, and 2,700 acres of sweet corn. These 
crops use most of the hand labor required. Our 
labor estimates are made on the basis of one worker 
to 10 acres for thinning and hoeing beets, 1 worker 
to 3% acres in the potato harvest, and 1 man for 6 
acres for snapping corn. However, with more farmers 
harvesting their corn by machine, actual labor needs 
are reduced to ahout 85 workers. 
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Early in March the local office manager and farm 
placement representative were called in to the pre- 
season agricultural planning meeting at Pocatello. 
Various problems were discussed and the annual 
plan for migratory workers was introduced. It could 
readily be seen that putting the plan into effect 
would require a great many hours of hard work, but 
that the merits of the program would more than 
offset the added workload. 

Another farm placement meeting was held in Boise 
on June 15. The annual plan was thoroughly dis- 
cussed and explained by representatives of the national 
and regional office. With this additional information 
on the program we were convinced more than ever 
of the desirability of the plan, both for the Agency 
and the worker. We really got into the proposition 
with “‘both feet.” 

Twenty-eight migratory crews worked in this area 
during the sugar-beet-thinning operation in June and 
each crew ‘leader was contacted personally. The 
ES-369 (work schedule) forms were verified and 
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revised, or new forms made where necessary. This 
involved many extra hours of work—evenings and 
Sunday afternoons—as it was impossible to contact 
the crews in the field during working hours. At the 
time of these contacts, the program was explained to 
all crew leaders; they seemed to have a good idea 
what was involved but were somewhat skeptical of its 
practicability. The cooperation of these men on the 
initial and subsequent contacts, however, was 
gratifying. 

Our next problem, as the beet-thinning season drew 
to a close, was finding’ work for the crews outside 
of this area. Very little migrant labor is needed here 
after beet thinning is finished early in July until 
the potato harvest starts the first part of October. 
Considerable time was spent in making telephone 
calls and writing letters to areas where the services 
of these workers might be needed. 


Unforeseen circumstances intensified our problem 
in developing openings for these crews. Inclement 
weather caused a late start in thinning. This resulted 
in a peak period during which labor demand far 
exceeded the supply. An intensified radio and news- 
paper campaign for help was conducted. 


Local labor responded immediately and in con- 
siderable numbers to finish the work sooner than we 
had anticipated. The response from local workers to 
go to the beet fields was unusual as they had refused 
to do this work in the past. Their participation was, 
we feel, attributable to the lack of other types of 
work in the area and to somewhat less favorable 
economic conditions. We neither expected nor were 
prepared for this local response. 


When things quieted down, we found that our crews 
had been dispersed in the following ways: 7 crews 
were sent to Oregon, 3 to Wisconsin, 4 to Utah, 1 to 
Washington, 4 to other sections of Idaho, 5 remained 
in the Twin Falls area to assist with beet and bean 
weeding, and 4 returned to Texas. 


Still a Big Task 


The outmigration of these crews did not lessen our 
task with the new program. Up to this point, the 
time had been spent primarily with the crew leaders 
and the preparation or revision of work schedules. 
But now came the task of acquainting the farmers with 
the program. An extensive field-visiting program was 
undertaken to accomplish this objective. 


Farmers known to have used migratory labor in 
previous seasons were contacted and told about the 
program in an effort to secure their commitments for 
crews who had expressed a desire to return to this area 
for potato picking. Here we were met with a variety 
of reactions. A few employers were quite enthusi- 
astic about the program and readily gave us orders. 
Others were skeptical. They felt that it would be a 
waste of time, that the crew would not show up, and 
‘hey would be in a spot for pickers. Still others seemed 
‘0 feel they couldn’t make an agreement that far ahead 
is they didn’t know the day they would start. Even 
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after further explanation, their attitude was one of 
“‘let’s wait and see how it works for farmer Brown.’’ 


Plan Well Received 


Of particular significance in the development of the 
plan was the favorable reception by the larger, more 
influential growers. One such employer-is now con- 
sidering building housing close to his operations for 
his migratory workers. This would eliminate added 
expense to the workers who have to pay rent at the 
local labor camp. 

From orders received during our field visits, crews 
were matched with specifications and leaders were 
contacted. In every instance where referrals were 
made, the crews which made commitments came in 
to do the job and the employer was pleased with the 
work. The local office played a vital role in this oper- 
ation, serving as an important link in bringing workers 
and employers together. Each crew leader contacted 
in the early part of the season was impressed with the 
importance of keeping commitments and maintaining 
a high level of work standards if he desired to return 
here for work in following years. 

With the aid of these migratory crews—several of 
whom have been coming to this area for many years— 
schoolchildren, and other local labor, our potato har- 
vest was completed with no labor shortage at any 
time. 

Our plans had called for a reinterview of crew 
leaders before they left the area, after completing their 
work in the potato fields, to verify their commitments 
in their next place of employment. However, due to 
the short time the crews were here for the potato har- 
vest and a heavy workload in the local office, we were 
able to contact only a few. We had also hoped to 
determine if the commitments made for the crews 
during the season had been satisfactory to them. 

Plans are now being made for the coming season. 
The Farm Placement Representative will soon meet 
with the sugar beet growers to obtain information on 
the crews who worked here last season and determine 
if they will be wanted again this year. When all the 
information on the crews is gathered, it will be com- 
piled and forwarded to the sugar company’s recruiter 
in Texas. 

Farmers will also be contacted to further the pro- 
gram and better acquaint them with the way it oper- 
ated. ‘Those who were “‘on the fence” or “‘undecided”’ 
will be shown the results of the program when used by 
other farmers. The Farm Placement Representative 
will attend all meetings where there is an opportunity 
to advance the plan. 

At the very beginning we were convinced of the 
merits of this plan. With one season of operation 
behind us, we are more enthusiastic than ever. The 
experience we gained last season will be extremely 
valuable in formulating and carrying through our 
plans for the coming season. The annual plan appears 
to be the solution to a problem which has confronted 
us for many years: The orderly guidance and place- 
ment of workers when and where they are needed. 








Farm labor information station and rest camp east of Sikeston. 


Farm Labor Information Station 


and Rest Camp 


O ASSIST in the full utilization of migratory 
seasonal farm labor which passes through south- 
east Missouri in the spring and fall, a farm labor 

information station and rest camp has been con- 
structed 5 miles east of Sikeston, Mo., on U. S. High- 
way 60. The installation is the result of cooperative 
efforts by the Federal and State Farm Placement sec- 
tions of the Employment Service. 

A large segment of the migratory farm labor force 
which originates in the South Central States moves 
north in the spring for work on vegetable and fruit 
farms in the Great Lakes States. Two principal 
routes are used by these migrants in their movement 
north. One is U. S. Highway 61 to Sikeston, Mo., 
then east on U. S. Highway 60 across the Mississippi 
River into Illinois. The other is U. S. Highway 67 
north to U.S. Highway 60, then east through Sikeston 
to the Mississippi River crossing. 

Convergence of migrant traffic at Sikeston makes 
this community an ideal location for contacting and 
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By CHARLES W. KENYON 
Supervisor of Farm Placement 


Missouri Division of Employment Security 


directing these seasonal farm workers to areas of farm 
labor demand. This fact has long been recognized 
and several types of temporary farm labor information 
stations have been established at this point since 1948. 
However, it was not until 1952 that a Missouri law 
was passed making it possible for the State to use 
money from a special Employment Security fund 
(comprised of interest and penalties collected on de- 
linquent employer accounts). to purchase land and 
erect buildings so that a permanent information sta- 
tion and rest camp could be brought into being. The 
money used for this purpose is restored to the special 
Employment Security fund by amortizing the cost of 
the facility on a monthly rental basis as permitted in 
the federally approved State agency budget. 

The farm labor information station and rest camp 
was built with the idea of overcoming some of the 
problems encountered in the operation of previous 
stations. 

Experience has shown that these migrant workers, 
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Two major U. S. go (61 and 
60) intersect at Sikeston, making 
this community an ideal stopover 
point for migrants. 








most of whom are of Latin American extraction, wel- 
come current farm-job information but they will sel- 
dom make a stop solely to obtain such information. 
Therefore the station has been constructed to provide 
toilet and shower-bath facilities for both men and 
women. Outdoor type cook stoves, free fuel for cook- 
ing, and tables with seats attached for eating are avail- 
able. Open-front sheds in which cars or trucks can 
be parked during inclement weather are also pro- 
vided. ‘These free facilities attracted thousands more 
migrants than were ever contacted before, made it 
possible to offer them employment in the immediate 
area of the camp, and provided them up-to-date in- 
formation on crop conditions and job opportuni- 
ties in other areas. 


Open 8 Months of the Year 


The station is open for migrant use from the first of 
April to the first of December. A camp attendant is 
employed on a year-around basis. During periods of 
heavy migrant travel he is on duty 24 hours a day, 7 
days a week. During the entire period when the sta- 
tion is in operation, workers are exposed to clearance 
orders originating in all States in the central migratory 
pattern. Current State farm labor bulletins are dis- 
played on bulletin boards in the station office and 
seasonal agricultural crop maps are available. 

Staff from the Employment Service office in Sikeston 
control the referral of workers who choose to work in 
Southeast Missouri. Many accept work in the cotton 
fields of this section of the State where an average 
500,000-acre crop is produced annually in six counties. 
Due to the high concentration of this cotton acreage, 
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a severe shortage of workers to chop and pick the crop 
prevails at the peak periods of each activity. 

Since the peak of chopping does not occur until May, 
few migrants are available for this work. Most of 
them have already passed through the area for work 
in the Northern States. However, the Missouri cot- 
ton harvest which starts in September, reaches its peak 
the first 2 weeks in October, and continues through 
November, offers employment to all who want work 
on the return trip to their homes in the South. 

The station was completed in the summer of 1952 
but was not put into operation until the following 
spring. Reports show that 5,894 workers made use of 
the facility in 1953. Of this number, 2,952 accepted 
employment for a time in Missouri cotton fields. Rec- 
ords for 1954 indicate a gratifying increase in the use 
of the station. Some 9,943 migrants were served at 
the. facility before its closing December 1. Of this 
number, 5,500 were referred to jobs in the immediate 
area, principally during the cotton harvest. 


Enlargements Are Needed 


Some remodeling of the station has been necessary 
because of the increased number of migrants using the 
camping facilities. More parking space is now being 
provided and additional sheds have been built to shel- 
ter cars and trucks. Sewage facilities which were over- 
taxed at times have been expanded. 

In appriasing the value of this type of migratory 
labor directional service, much credit must be given 
to all State agencies and BES Regional Offices in the 
Central States migtatory pattern which have cooper- 
ated in making it a success. 








THEY G0 
WHERE WORKERS 
ARE NEEDED 


¢¢ T OVE just lost 500 acres of cucumbers. Unless 
you get me at least 100 harvest hands inside 
of 4 days, I'll lose 500 acres of tomatoes.” 

These were the challenging opening words of a long- 
distance telephone call from a big-scale farmer in 
another State to Bennie Bates, manager of the Employ- 
ment Service office in Brewton, a town of about 6,000 
in southern Alabama. 

The office manager’s reply was immediate: ‘‘Place 
an order with your local office, wire me $500 for trans- 
portation cost as soon as you can get to Western Union, 
and they’ll be there.” Forty-eight hours later, the 
harvest hands were on their way: 109 workers trans- 
ported in the trucks of 5 crew leaders, whom Mr. 
Bates had rounded up as soon as he hung up the 
telephone. 

In the fact that the reply to the farmer’s SOS was 
instantaneous and sure is a story which begins back 
in 1948. In that year, responsibility for farm place- 
ment was returned to the Employment Service—at 
just about the time Bennie Bates was transferred to 
the Brewton office as manager. The area around 
Brewton grows cotton, potatoes, and peanuts—and 
little else. The processing of these 3 crops gives the 
farm worker something under 4 months’ paid employ- 
ment in a calendar year. This is from about May 1 
to June 15, during potato harvest, cotton chopping, 
and peanut hoeing; and from August 1 to September 
30, when cotton and peanuts are harvested. The 
question most frequently asked of Mr. Bates when he 
came to Brewton was, “‘With such a short employment 
season, how can we keep our supply of farmhands?”’ 
Thus, back in 1948, this problem prompted the formu- 
lation of a program that has brought a practicable 
solution to the farmers’ question: Systematic out-of- 
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The Brewton Program .. .- 


By RUTH COOPER 
Standards and Methods Section 
Alabama State Employment Service 


State utilization of farmworkers during the time they 
are not needed locally. 

The program began on a small, experimental scale. 
After careful investigation, the local office manager and 
his personnel selected 2 crew leaders from among 
about 25 who were available. ‘Those chosen were 
responsible small farmers who could logically be 
counted upon to return for the harvest season in Ala- 
bama. In July 1948, these 2 leaders and 53 workers 
were referred to the Maryland State Employment 
Service for the vegetable harvest. When the harvest 
was over, they all returned on schedule. Again, when 
their own harvest neared completion, they asked the 
Brewton office to find jobs for them until thier local 
spring season. This time 5 additional crew leaders 
were selected, and 7 crews with a total of 214 workers 
were sent into Mississippi and Arkansas for the Delta 
cotton harvest, which kept them busy until after 
Thanksgiving. 

This program has expanded from year to year. In 
1954, the number of crew leaders sent out of State had 
risen to 63, and the number of workers to 1,856. 
During the 7 years since the program began, 6,922 
placements of workers in organized crews have been 
made in 13 different States: 

Arkansas, Mississippi, Missouri, and Tennessee (cot- 
ton harvest); Connecticut (tobacco harvest); Dela- 
ware, Maryland, New Jersey, and New York (vege- 
table harvest); Louisiana (sugar cane processing); 
Florida (vegetable, citrus, tung nut, and gladiolus 
harvest); North Carolina (tobacco and cotton har- 
vest); and Virginia (vegetable, fruit, and peanut 
harvest). 

Assuming—by a conservative estimate—that the 
crews worked an average of 35 days each at a worker 
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wage rate of $7 per day, this out-of-State employment 
for farmers during the past 7 years represents mone- 
tary income amounting to $1,695,890. 


When asked the keys to the success of his out-of- 
State referral activities, Manager Bates gave three 
factors: 


1. Selection of the right crew leaders; 


2. Assuring clear-cut understanding between the 
employer and the crew leader and his workers of all 
the terms and conditions of employment; 


3. Following up to correct any discrepancies ad- 
versely affecting either the employer or the crew. 


These factors are inherent in the procedures which 
the Brewton office follows, with bulldog tenacity if 
need be, when one of the interested parties seems in- 
clined to veer from the established system. 


Just as with the initial group, only highly responsible 
men are selected as crew leaders. The leaders and 
their workers are usually small-farm owners or farm- 
hands. Every care must be taken against the possi- 
bility of their joining the eastern seaboard migrant 
stream and failing to retu. 2 for farm seasons at home. 
One precaution is the selection of out-of-State work 
which will not overlap these seasons. Another highly 
important factor is the prerequisite to acceptance of 
an out-of-State order: Written assurance by the 
order-holding State agency that the workers will be 
returned by a specified date. 


A Probationary Trip 


A new crew leader is never sent to a premium as- 
signment on his initial trip, but rather to a somewhat 
less desirable one which will, in effect, test his caliber. 
If he fails to make the grade he is weeded out and not 
referred again. Leaders and their crews who prove 
themselves are often sent to the same farms again, at 
the request of the employer. 


The Brewton office has found that one of the most 
helpful devices in making an appraisal of a leader and 
his crew is a form used by the North Carolina agency, 
“History of Crews and Crew Leaders,” which is 
mailed when the crew has completed its employment 
within that State. 


Crews average between 25 and 30 workers. The 
crew leader needs a minimum of 20 to make the proj- 
ect profitable. The farmer furnishes housing, fuel, 
stove, table, bunks or beds, water, and toilet facilities— 
all of which must meet approved specifications. The 
workers furnish bedding and cooking utensils. As a 
special inducement, many crew leaders take with 
them 1 or 2 cooks, who set up a camp kitchen and 
serve meals at nominal cost. 


Before an order is accepted, the local office manager 
usually talks by telephone with the employer and 
sends confirmation copies of the conversation to the 
appropriate State agency. This direct negotiation— 
somewhat unorthodox, but sanctioned by the State 
agencies concerned—is to make certain that no mis- 
understanding exists with respect to. employment, 
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housing criteria, workers’ return date, and transporta- 
tion arrangements. The employer sends to the office 
manager, as Treasurer of the Brewton Labor Trans- 
portation Fund, an advance sum, usually amounting 
to 1 cent for each mile to be traveled by each worker 
to the place of employment. 


When the leaders have lined up their crews, each 
worker is interviewed by the office manager or his 
staff before boarding the transportation truck. When 
all are aboard, the transportation money is turned 
over to the crew leader and a telegram is sent to the 
appropriate local office or employer, giving the crew 
leader’s name, number of workers, and time of depar- 
ture. A letter then goes to the appropriate State 
agency, confirming terms of employment, name of 
crew leader, number of workers, and amount of 
transportation advanced. It is significant that this 
office has received and transmitted to crew leaders 
over $10,000 for transportation costs, without finding 
it necessary to ask one crew leader to refund money 
because of dishonesty or failure to deliver workers 
as promised. This fact alone is sufficient testimony 
to the importance of careful selection of leaders. 


One reason for insisting upon a transportation 
advance—which in some instances is quite a sizeable 
amount—is that it serves as insurance against the 
employer’s hiring another group of workers before the 
referred crew can arrive. Under this system, no crew 
has ever found the jobs already filled when they 
reached their destination. There have been a few 
cases, however, when the employer has been reluctant 
to provide return transportation according to the 
terms of the agreement. At least one State has now 
obviated that eventuality by having the farmer put 
up the round-trip amount at the outset, and then 
holding half of it for the return trip. Only once has it 
been necessary to take followup action to secure the 
return of workers on schedule. 


Known Far and Wide 


Word of the Brewton program has traveled far. The 
local office manager frequently receives calls (some 
at home in the middle of the night) from employers 
and crew leaders in other States who want to avail 
themselves of the service of the Brewton office. Oc- 
casionally this presents a problem, when the employer 
doesn’t understand why the workers cannot be sent 
until his order has been cleared, either in writing or 
by telephone, through the appropriate local office. 
Invariably, however, this is corrected when the 
employer, making his second call to see why the 
workers have not arrived, is told again that his own 
local office must have an order. 


The all-time high on out-of-State referrals for a 
single day in the Brewton office was on June 30, 1952, 
when 15 crews, representing 388 workers, were sent 
to North Carolina for the tobacco harvest, and the 
crew leaders carried $2,743.50 transportation money 
in their collective pockets. 
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Georgia workers picking beans in the Belle Glade area. 


MAGINE, if you will, that you are in Florida— 

not in the parts where glamor, romance, and 

tourists abound, but in the vast agricultural areas 
of citrus fruit and vegetables that extend for some 700 
miles from Pensacola to the Florida Keys. 

It isin these areas that 85,000 harvest hands are needed 
from October to May. At least 70,000 of them must 
be brought into the State to supplement our year- 
round force of 15,000 agricultural workers. It is in 
these areas that our Farm Placement Service is con- 
centrated to get the workers where they are needed 
when they are needed. Farmers and growers accept 
no excuses for a shortage of workers. 

To meet this seasonal demand, we have the follow- 
ing sources of labor: (1) Eastern seaboard migratory 
workers, (2) intraregional exchange labor, (3) Puerto 
Rican agricultural workers, (4) migrants from Texas, 
many of whom are Spanish-speaking, and (5) foreign 
labor. We will touch briefly in this article on our 
organized efforts to utilize these sources and on some 
of the problems encountered and some of the solutions. 

Although there has never been an accurate count, 
it is estimated that there are at least 40,000 agricul- 
tural workers along the eastern seaboard in seasonal 
harvests extending from Florida to New York. These 
workers—95 percent Negro, 60 percent male—finish 
their employment in Florida by May 1 and then work 
progressively northward until late September, return- 
ing to Florida upon completion of their work in New 
York and New Jersey. Some 4,000 to 5,000 will work 
in late fall crop harvests in Maryland and Virginia 
to break their southward trek. 

These are the real professionals of the agricultural 
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Complexity of 
Florida's Agricultural 
Labor Supply 


By RALPH MOSS 
Chief, Farm Placement 


Florida Industrial Commission 


labor force, very proficient through long experience 
in all types of harvest activities, who form the back- 
bone of our labor supply. To make sure that these 
workers return by the time they are needed, the 
Florida Agency sends representatives from our vege- 
table and citrus areas to New York State to meet a 
contact and commitment itinerary established through 
the cooperation of the New York Agency. During 
this trip, our representatives are able to tell crew 
and group leaders when they will be needed by 
specific employers in Florida. They can also fill job 
orders which have been obtained through employer 
contacts prior to this recruitment tour. 

It might be possible to handle these matters through 
correspondence, but we have found that the good 
will and confidence built up for the Service through 
this contact program (by both Florida employers and 
the migrant workers) has justified the expenditures of 
time and money. Also, the definite scheduling of 
Florida work in advance has eliminated a lot of 
aimless wandering and lost time by these workers and 
has served to keep them in agriculture during the last 
several years despite industrial competition for their 
services. 

As an additional service, all eastern seaboard agri- 
cultural States send representatives to Florida each 
April to interview crew and group leaders and arrange 
for orderly movement out of Florida to meet work 
commitments during the summer seasons in their 
States. A 2-week itinerary covering the main supply 
areas is arranged by the Florida Agency. 

While this movement has become systemized to a 
large extent, many problems still face us, such as 
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need for reciprocal licensing agreements among 
eastern seaboard States for trucks transporting the 
workers, improved housing and sanitary conditions 
for the workers, and transfer of educational credits 
between States. However, the States involved are 
working closely to meet these common problems. 
And, of course, there are constantly recurring problems 
such as employer cancellation of orders at the last 
moment due to crop or weather conditions, failure of 
workers to arrive on time because of transportation 
difficulties, and crew leaders arriving with other than 
the anticipated number of workers. There is no way 
to eliminate or isolate such problems; they must be 
handled daily and individually. 

In point of size, the next most important source 
of labor supply is what is known as exchange labor 
from the States of Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina, 
Mississippi, and Tennessee. The workers usually 
finish their fall harvest work in these, States by mid- 
October, and are then recruited for work in Florida, 
being returned to their home States in time for spring 
agricultural work’ in mid-April. Through close and 
effective coordination between Florida and _ these 
Southeastern States, this movement is growing each 
year. Last year at least 15,000 workers from these 
States came into Florida and a large increase is 
expected during the current season. 

Our main problem in this exchange program has 
been the failure of some of the workers to remain on 
their jobs in Florida; they often leave for their home 
States before the Florida harvest is finished. The 
answer to this difficulty is a better screening job by 
supply States and a better knowledge of working and 
living conditions to be encountered by the worker in 
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South Carolina sudbiangs workers in a Florida harvest field. 


Florida. To achieve better screening, each year the 
Florida Agency sends Farm Placement representatives 
to each of these States to tell the potential workers 
what they may expect in Florida. In turn, these 
Southeastern States send representatives to Florida 
prior to date of need, to inspect housing and crops 
in principal demand areas, and to contact representa- 
tive farmers and growers. ‘These exchange visits have 
served to strengthen our mutual efforts and lead to 
an understanding of our common problems. 

During the current season we are experimenting 
with the Mississippi Agency in developing an exchange 
labor program between individual large growers in 
Mississippi and Florida. This would result in full- 
time employment for these workers, with tranportation 
costs divided. Such agreements, if expanded, would 
require less activity on the part of the two State 
Agencies, and at the same time help both States to 
stabilize their agricultural labor programs. 

Workers are also recruited on a seasonal exchange 
basis from Arkansas, Missouri, and Louisiana. These 
workers can stay in Florida later in the spring, but 
transportation costs are higher than for workers from 
adjoining and nearby States. 

Each year between 5,000 and 6,000 Puerto Rican 
workers come to Florida, usually in small ‘“‘free- 
wheeling” groups. These workers are very good at 
certain harvest tasks but frequently leave employers 
without notice. Most of these Puerto Ricans do not 
speak English, thereby presenting a barrier to smooth 
worker-employer relations. 

This year, for the first time, a concerted effort has 
been made to intégrate these Puerto Rican workers 
within the eastern seaboard pattern. Meetings were 
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held with the State agencies in regions I, II, and III 
where many Puerto Ricans work in the summer, to 
plan control of this movement. We are pleased with 
the success of the meetings and are looking forward 
to increased direction of these workers during the 
coming years. 

Plans have been completed for New York and New 
Jersey employer organizations to recruit Puerto Ricans 
in Florida this spring; we will reverse the procedure 
in the fall by sending employer representatives to these 
two States to recruit workers for Florida agriculture 
and to arrange for their transportation. We have also 
employed Spanish-speaking Farm Placement inter- 
viewers in our main harvest areas using Puerto Rican 
workers. By these means we hope to be of greater 
service to these workers by directing their migration 
and by planning for their employment. 

Another source of supply is the approximately 1,500 
migrants from Texas who come to our more isolated 
agricultural areas annually on a voluntary basis. 
Since there are no housing or sanitary facilities in these 
areas, we cannot recruit these workers through clear- 
ance channels. Nevertheless, they play an important 
role in filling our seasonal labor need. 

A continuous effort is underway to increase our 
year-round work force in Florida. This is difficult 


An Unexplored Field .. . 


beacuse there is very little agricultural work in the 
State between June 1 and October 1, and most of the 
agricultural workers who remain in Florida must turn 
to nonfarm jobs for employment during the off sea- 
sons. During the active season we attempt to utilize 
urban workers through day-haul programs. The 
main problem is that once an agricultural worker has 
had a taste of city life, he may take less interest in 
farmwork in the future. 

We have outlined our main sources of labor supply, 
some of the problems involved in their complete utili- 
zation, and some of our plans for expanding our use 
of this supply. Needless to say, no supply or demand 
State can operate within itself; each must depend on 
the assistance-of other States to solve its labor prob- 
lems. The closer such relationship can be made, the 
better the result will be. 

Despite all our sources of domestic labor supply, 
we have been faced with a peak shortage of as high as 
10,000 workers. We solved the problem by certifying 
to the need for this number of foreign workers from 
the Bahamas and the British West Indies. This sup- 
ply of workers will continue to be utilized until we are 
able to recruit a sufficient number of qualified do- 
mestic workers. 


Estimating Seasonal Farm Employment 


By HARRY J. DRESSEL, III 
Labor Market Analyst 


Louisiana Division of Employment Security 


VIRTUALLY unexplored field in labor market 
analysis is development of techniques for esti- 
mating seasonal farm employment. Several 

methods are presently being used to estimate expected 
employment of seasonal farmworkers. One might 
assume that these farm employment forecasts would be 
based, in large measure, on the employment experi- 
ence gained in the previous year(s). Instead, undue 
emphasis seems to be placed on production experience. 

Seasonal farm employment forecasts are often based 
on formulas containing a multitude of production 
factors whose validity could be questioned solely on 
the basis of the number of intangible components in 
each equation.. Some of the factors currently being 
used to compute seasonal farm employment are: 

1. Acreage to be handled by seasonal farm workers 

2. Yield per acre 

3. Extent of mechanization 
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4. Average number of days workers will be em- 
ployed 

5. Daily production of the average worker 

6. Average distribution of work during each period. 

Unquestionably, production factors—especially the 
first three items just listed—must be considered in 
measuring expected seasonal employment. The em- 
phasis in the farm placement program, however, 
should be on employment experience, not production 
experience. Production statistics and forecasts are 
provided by other Government agencies, but current 
seasonal farm employment figures are available only 
through State employment security agencies. 

Very little work has been done in the past toward 
perfecting a procedure for collecting reliable inseason 
farm employment data. It may well be that such a 
heavy reliance is placed on production aspects in 
farm labor employment forecasts because of a lack of 
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confidence in the previous year’s inseason employment 
figures. Reliable inseason employment estimates 
would seem to be a satisfactory basis for determining 
both the demand for and supply of seasonal farm- 
workers for the coming year. At least it is possible to 
ascertain that a specific number of seasonal workers 
were employed in specific crop activities under 
specific conditions. Of course, it is not possible to 
predetermine such capricious factors as weather 
and market conditions or worker and employer pref- 
erence and market conditions. It is possible, how- 
ever, to make reasonably accurate forecasts based on 
production and employment circumstances validated 
the previous year. 

What, then, appears to be a valid basis for deter- 
mining inseason farm employment? For the first 
time last year, a system was used in Louisiana which 
has proved sufficiently successful to warrant its con- 
tinuation. This procedure is no panacea which will 
solve all problems of farm labor market analysis, but 
it is a start in tapping this relatively unculled field of 
farm employment information. 


Prior to installing a procedure for estimating in- 
season farm employment, three factors were of prime 
consideration, namely: Reliability of data, budgetary 
limitations, and the collection of data as much as 
possible in the course of regular operations. The last 
of these was especially important because employment 
data must be secured during active agricultural 
seasons. 

The method of sampling used was adopted because 
it conformed closely with the criteria above. Sim- 
plicity in application was the keystone upon which 
the sampling procedure was built. Personnel with 
statistical training are not available in most offices 
preparing farm labor reports, nor is calculating and 
tabulating equipment available for lengthy mathe- 
matical computations. In addition, the sampling 
procedure has to be flexible enough to be applied in 
areas having diversified employment and production 
practices. Up to this time, the procedure in use has 
not been completely successful in resolving all prob- 
lems of flexibility so that it could be applied state- 
wide. In order to obtain a sufficiently reliable 
sample in some areas, the cost consideration rendered 
the procedure inadvisable. However, seasonal farm 
employment figures were being collected on a sys- 
tematic sampling basis for about 85°percent of the 


. seasonal workers employed within the State. 


Four Steps in Sampling Procedure 


There are four general steps in applying the sam- 
pling procedure. The first is the collection of basic 
data. One formidable barrier in preparing -farm 
employment estimates is the lack of an adequate 
benchmark, or starting point, from which to measure 
differences in the level of employment. There is an 
analogy between employment estimates and the build- 
ing of a house. If the base, or foundation, is faulty, 
the structure or final estimate will be defective. 
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In nonfarm employment statistics, the base, or 
starting point, is area employment tabulations of em- 
ployers covered by unemployment insurance laws. 
Such a list of farm employers is not available, although 
lists of agricultural growers are available from several 
reliable sources. The most complete lists of growers 
and their acreages are available through the United 
States Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation 
Committees (formerly PMA). This Agency compiles 
detailed acreage information on each grower of agricul- 
tural products subject to acreage controls. There are, 
however, other reliable sources of information on 
individual growers’ acreages whose crops are not 
subject to acreage controls, e. g., growers’ associations, 
extension services, county agents, and local office 
records. 

Employment of seasonal hired workers in cotton and 
sugar cane constitutes 95 percent of the total seasonal 
employment in our State. Since these are acreage- 
controlled crops, the source of basic data for the sam- 
pling procedure was obtained from the Agricultural 
Stabilization and Conservation Committees. Prior 
to preparing a list of each grower’s acreage allocation, 
local offices determine what counties in their areas of 
jurisdiction accounted for virtually all of the seasonal 
farm employment. Acreage allocations are collected 
for these counties only. For sampling purposes, the 
only interest was in allotted acreage, not names of 
individual growers. 

To conserve clerical time, an adding machine tape 
was run on each farm allocation in the counties which 
were to be included in the sample. After securing 
this tape, the allocations were arranged into farm-size 
categories by the local offices. The collection and 
assembling of this basic data did not involve as much 
staff time as was originally anticipated. On the 
average, each local office used a half day running the 
tapes, and another half day in arranging the alloca- 
tions into farm-size categories. This completed, a 
suitable universe was obtained from which to draw a 
sample. 


Setting Up the Sample 


The State office should provide the broad objectives, 
mechanics, and technical assistance required to in- 
stall the procedure. State office personnel cannot 
possess the detailed and current information on em- 
ployer and worker characteristics in each local office 
area. Local office participation is essential, therefore, 
if a sampling procedure is to be successful since, in the 
final analysis, it is local office efforts which make the 
procedure operative. Local offices should be in- 
formed at the outset that the purpose of the procedure 
is to acquire labor market information which will as- 
sist them in planning and evaluating their individual 
programs—not just a method devised solely for 
statistical records, substantiated by mathematical 
evidence. 

On the basis of past operating experience, each 
local office determines what size farms in its area po- 
tentially would employ seasonal hired workers during 
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the agricultural season. All farms of a size above a 
certain cutoff are in the universe, or population, to 
the sampled. In our experience, most farms were 
omitted from the universe to be sampled because they 
were small enough to be worked by the grower, his 
family, or his regular hired workers. 

A stratified-type sample was used to collect em- 
ployment data. This type sample was used in order 
to reduce the number of farms to be sampled and to 
minimize the chance of error in the final estimate. 
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In each local office, the total to be sampled was strat- 
ified into three size groups. For example, small-size 
farms may have been arrayed into a 20- to 100-acre 
grouping; medium farms, 101 to 300 acres; and large- 
size farms in excess of 300 acres. An attempt was 
made to arrange these size-of-farm groupings into 
categories having approximately the same employ- 
ment on the basis of an-entire season. ‘This was done 
to reduce mathematical computations; i. e., elim- 
inating the necessity for differential weighing of the 
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Figure 2. 
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Figures 1 and 2 show forms used to record and compute employment data secured during the sample survey. 
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sample. Using the experience of the preceding sea- 
son, the estimate for the next season can be made with 
more accuracy. 

Determining how large the sample should be in 
order to obtain valid figures involves a number of 
factors. Such factors as precision specifications and 
universe characteristics serve to set limits on the mini- 
mum sample size which will yield acceptable results. 
On the other hand, budgetary allocations and sam- 
pling techniques, like degree of stratification, help de- 
termine whether the minimum specifications can be 
met. The general rule-of-thumb used was that the 
more farms in the universe, the smaller the sample 
ratio required; conversely, the fewer farms in the uni- 
verse, the larger the sample ratio required. In prac- 
tice, sample ratios ranged from 5 to 20 percent of the 
farms in the universe, with most offices using a 10- 
percent sample. The number of contacts required 
for this size sample ranged from 30 to 45 farms each 
time the sample was drawn. 

The sample ratio which was used for the total sam- 
ple was also used for each size-of-farm stratum. Con- 
siderable thought was given to the advisability of 
sampling the large-size farms more heavily, as is done 
in nonfarm employment estimates. This concept 
was not adopted, because large-size farms do not al- 
ways employ the largest number of seasonal workers. 
Many large farms have sufficient machinery or year- 
round workers to perform most, if not all, of the sea- 
sonal tasks. 


Collection of Sample Data 


In order to comply with manual reporting require- 
ments, the sample is drawn semimonthly during the 
active agricultural season. Employment data relate 
to 1 day. However, several days are taken to con- 
duct the sample survey in order that the employment 
data may be secured as much as possible during the 
course of the regular farm placement visiting program. 

In addition to the personal contact method of col- 
lecting data, telephone and mail contacts are used. 

The type of sample employed is a stratified random 
sample. This means no predetermined employer 
selections are made and each employer within a 
stratum has an equal chance of being selected. 

A good geographical dispersal is essential so that 
the actual employment picture will be representative 
of the whole area being surveyed. To avoid a con- 
centration of contacts in one area, multicolored map 
tacks are plotted ‘on a blown-up map of the survey 
area. A different color tack is used for each farm- 
size category. These are plotted after each day of the 
survey. Through this device, it is possible to ascer- 
tain if the sample covers all applicable localities 
within the area during and at the end of the survey 
period. 


Application of Sample Data 


Only simple arithmetic is needed to apply the 
sample data collected to the final seasonal employ- 
ment estimate. For example, if seasonal employment 
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was found to be 525 workers for the sample groups 
and these contacts represented 15 percent of the 
farms in the sample universe, then 15 is divided into 
525 to determine what 1 percent is; by multiplying 
by 100, we arrive at the estimated seasonal hired 
labor employment of 3,500 for the area surveyed. 

Frequently, the area surveyed does not include all 
the seasonal employment in the local office’s area of 
jurisdiction. Based on the employment estimate for 
the area surveyed, an estimate is made for the area 
omitted by using the same “blowup” principle used 
in the survey area. This rather rough estimate is 
used only when there is a small ratio of seasonal 
workers ‘employed in the area excluded from the 
survey. The final employment estimate is used to 
compile the employment estimates for the ES—223, 
*‘Inseason Farm Labor Report.” 

To maintain a record of the data derived from each 
survey and to check the mathematical accuracy of 
the data submitted to the State office, forms have 
been devised to record the sample data collected. 
(See page 14.) At the end of each season, these 
forms are analyzed to see if approximately one-third 
of the seasonal employment actually occurred in the 
farm-size categories which were established prior to 
the beginning of the season. If not, then the group- 
ings are restratified before the next season begins. 


os 


It is apparent that this procedure for estimating 
seasonal farm employment is not a statistical master- 
piece. Some of the principles applied in nonfarm 
employment estimates were used, but deviations were 
necessary when these principles were not applicable 
to farm establishments or seasonal hired labor char- 
acteristics. Obviously, refinements and revisions will 
be necessary in this procedure almost every season. 
Despite the time and effort required to perform and 
perfect this sampling method, it is believed that such 
an approach offers a basis for collecting factual em- 
ployment data, while at the same time laying a 
realistic base for making farm labor forecasts. 








Labor Standards Bulletin 


HE 1954 edition of “Provincial Labour Standards,” prepared by 
the Legislative Branch of the Federal Department of Labour in 
Ottawa, Canada, was published early this year. 


"* This edition of the bulletin sets out the standards in effect in the prov- 
inces of Canada with respect to child labor, holidays, hours of work, 
minimum wages, weekly rest-day, and workmen’s compensation and, for 
the first time, the requirements of equal pay and fair employment practices 
laws which have been enacted in some provinces since 1951. 


Two new labor laws were enacted by New Brunswick: (1) the Weekly 
Rest Period Act requires most employees in the province to be given a 
weekly rest of at least 24 hours, and (2) the Vacation Pay Act requires a 
week’s vacation with pay to be granted after a year’s employment to 
workers in the construction and mining industries. The Vacation Pay 
Act will go into effect on Fune W, 1955. 


3. 
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“Operation Wetback”— 
Impact on the Border States 





N SOME areas of the country, shortages of domestic farm workers make it necessary during peak seasons 
to use foreign labor to get in the crops. This labor is mostly Mexican. The Mexican farm labor program 
is operated under a Federal law, an agreement between the United States and Mexico, and a work contract 

between employer and worker. The three instruments are designed to protect all persons and agencies con- 
cerned—United States farm workers, United States agricultural employers, and the Mexican workers who 
supplement the domestic farm labor force. In recent years about 2 percent of our seasonal farm work force 
has been contract Mexicans. 


Arrangements for temporary admission of Mexicans are made only after the State agency has recommended 
such action to the Department of Labor because qualified domestic farm workers are not available at the time 
and place they are needed. With that recommendation, the State certifies that employment of Mexicans will 
not adversely affect the wages or working conditions of domestic farm workers who are similarly employed. 
The Department reviews these statements and, if everything is in order, the wheels are set in motion to recruit 
workers in Mexico, to select them for suitability for farm jobs and for admissibility under immigration laws 
(which include a medical examination by the U. S. Public Health Service), to execute the contract between 
the workers and employer, and to transport the workers to the farm job sites. Employers reimburse the Gov- 
ernment for transportation to and from assembly points in Mexico and for the workers’ subsistence enroute. 


One of the great problems in the farm placement program, in the border States particularly, has been the 
presence in the United States in recent years of large numbers of illegal Mexican entries commonly referred to 
as “‘wetbacks.”’ In early June 1954 the Immigration and Naturalization Service ‘“‘wetback patrol’ stepped 
up the apprehension and deportation of wetbacks. As a result, many more domestic workers have been placed 
on farm jobs in the border States. While the number of Mexicans under contract increased during 1954, there 
was a decrease in the number of areas in which they were employed. 


The four border States—California, Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas—describe in the following pages 
how the accelerated drive on wetbacks has affected their farm labor programs since mid-June 1954. 


CALIFORNIA 


By EDWARD F. HAYES 


Chief, Farm Placement Service 


OW many wetbacks were in California in 1954? 

No one knew. _Inconspicious among thousands 

of U. S. citizens of Mexican origin, the illegal 

aliens had pervaded the labor market for both agri- 
cultural and nonagricultural occupations. 

Deportations by the I& NS for the period January— 
May 1954 totaled 248,000, but the number afforded 
little clue to the number employed, for the same 
individuals were often apprehended over and over. 
The border seepage of reentries and new entries con- 
tinued at a rate that seemed to exceed deportations. 
Though the number was unknown, the wetbacks 
represented a sizeable segment of California’s labor 
force. 

The Drive.—D-Day for “Operation Wetback’’ in 
California was June 17. The Border Patrol, augmented 
by some 400 men detailed from other States, and with 
the cooperation of the California Highway Patrol, 
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county sheriffs, city police, and the Department of Em- 
ployment, started the sweep which netted 57,000 ap- 
prehensions during June and July. Many other wet- 
backs fled to Mexico in voluntary exodus prompted by 
publicity preceding and during The Drive. Con- 
tinued efforts by the Immigration Service resulted in 
83,000 apprehensions in the period June through 
September. 


Although this number of deportations was sharply 
below the number sent home earlier in the year, these 
were the entrants who were most difficult to root out. 
Many had been in California illegally for as long as 8 
to 10 years. The effectiveness of The Drive was due 
to the concerted statewide action and the accompany- 
ing blockade established at the border to stop re- 
entries. 


Despite continued vigilance by the Immigration 
Service to apprehend remaining wetbacks, the num- 
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ber deported monthly dwindled from a peak of 58,000 
in April to 6,400 in September—indicating that few 
were left to be detected. There were reports that re- 
maining wetbacks had met with difficulty in the re- 
fusal of employers to hire them. Quite a few legally 
contracted Mexicans, who “skipped”? to become wet- 
backs, were reported to have returned to the contract- 
ing employer because they could not get other work. 


Employer Reaction.—One farmer watched the Border 
Patrol drive off with 36 of his 42-man crew: “Well, it 
was bound to come sooner or later. Might as well face 
it.” To the farm placement representative arriving at 
the scene, he went on, ‘‘You fellows were right all 
along; I only hope now you can get me some apricot 
pickers. These ’cots are ripening too fast!’ 


Most employers of wetbacks were not too surprised 
at losing their workers. Although many had had 
their crews raided before, they sensed The Drive as 
decisive action—not only to expel the wetbacks but 
to build a dam against the flow of illegal labor into 
the United States. 


Through Department of Employment contacts and 
publicity, there had been reiteration of the risks in- 
volved in use of wetbacks and the responsibilities of 
American employers to American workers. Farm or- 
ganizations, labor unions, welfare agencies, and public 
opinion exerted additional pressure against wetback 
hiring. These forces had led most users to accept the 
loss of wetbacks as inevitable. 


There was some bitterness on the part of employers 
who had taken advantage of the wetback, or who had 
grown to depend on one, or a few, as key farm hands, 
but these were in the minority. Most set about get- 
ting new crews of domestic workers or, if none were 
available, taking steps to procure legal Mexicans, 
or to join an association having access to a supply. 


Employers using legally contracted Mexicans wel- 
comed “Operation Wetback.” It relieved them from 
the unfairness they had felt in adhering to the wage, 
housing, and other regulations governing the legal 
use of Mexicans, while neighbors using wet backs 
were not subject to such regulations. 

Effects on Mexican National Program.—With The 
Drive, requests for information regarding the legal 
use of Mexicans rose sharply, and supplemental 
labor procurement associations in some areas reported 
a deluge of applications for membership by former 
employers of wetbacks. Association memberships 
more than doubled in the border counties of Imperial 
and San Diego and increased sharply in some interior 
valley and coast districts. 

By the late September peak, use of Mexican Na- 
tionals had risen about 11,000, or 25 percent more 
than were employed in September 1953. Pressure for 
greater numbers of workers was successfully eased as 
farm placement staff and local offices went into action 
with determination to pull enough domestic workers 
into the farm labor market to replace the wetbacks. 
Procedures for expediting last-minute importations 
in case of emergency helped the Department to limit 
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An important step in the processing of contracted Mexican 
Nationais is the preparation of the individual work contract. 


contracting, by allowing more time to recruit do- 
mestic workers. 

Effect on Domestic Labor Utilization and Farm Place- 
ment Service.—Immediately following the removal of 
the 83,000 illegal Mexican entrants from California, 
unemployment insurance benefit payments dropped 
about $325,000 a week for several months. Between 


June 17 and July 8 the number of claimants declined 


15 percent. The 1953 decline for the comparable 
period was 4 percent. In addition, The Drive re- 
sulted in the opening up of thousands of jobs in 
laundries, hotels, restaurants, dairies, and defense 
plants, as well as on farms, which had formerly been 
held by wetbacks. 

Although deported wetbacks included many who 
were found in nonagricultural employment and many 
who were unemployed, the majority were removed 
from farm work. The impact on local agriculture was 
probably most acute in Imperial and San Diego 
Counties, but the labor loss was also keenly felt in the 
interior and coastal districts of Northern California, 
where removals reduced the farm labor force by 
probably 20,000 farm hands. 

Not only were wetbacks withdrawn from the farms 
but some domestic farm workers also left to take ad- 
vantage of nonagricultural opportunities which were 
opened by the removal of wetbacks from city jobs. 

Day-hauls were stepped up, particularly out of the 
Los Angeles and Stockton labor pools. There was 
success in increasing employer acceptance of minority 
group workers out of the San Francisco Bay Area. 

From the San Joaquin Valley came the report that 
a few migrants, who had by-passed the area in recent 
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years, returned in the fall of 1954, presumably because 
they learned that the wetback, who had reduced 
their work opportunities, was gone. At the same 
time, intrastate migrants did not show up in areas of 
previous work presumably because they stayed home 
to become local workers in jobs vacated by wetbacks. 
This is believed to have contributed to the fact that 
average employment of local seasonal workers for the 
months of July through October was 5,350, or nearly 
5 percent higher than in the same months in 1953. 
Many of the wetbacks had been the chief source of 
labor for some labor contractors’ crews. After The 
Drive, farmers were more reluctant to use the services 
of the labor contractor, and placed orders at the farm 


ARIZONA 


HE results of the Immigration and Naturalization 
Service intensified drive on wetbacks in June 
1954 have been good in Arizona. It must be 
stated in all fairness, however, that in this State, with 
the exception of Yuma County, I&NS has always 
kept the illegal flow of workers to a minimum. The 
topography where Mexico and Arizona join has some 
bearing in keeping totals lower than in other places. 

Conditions in Yuma County with the border town 
of San Luis, Mexico adjacent to the rich farming 
areas of Gadsden, Somerton, and Yuma present a 
different picture. During the peak of the 1953 cotton 
harvest in Yuma, there were an estimated 10,000 
wetbacks employed, with an average of 2,000-—3,000 
in the fields throughout the harvest. These were in 
addition to 8,000 domestic workers and legally con- 
tracted Mexican Nationals. 

Farmers in the area who did not have adequate 
housing made use of the Employment Service day- 
haul program to meet their needs. There was no 
evidence that The Drive immediately resulted in 
additional housing or even improved housing beyond 
the seasonal painting and repair. But if the I&NS 
continues to keep the wetback flow reduced to a 
minimum, growers will eventually add new family- 
type housing. Progressive farmers favor motel-type 
housing built out of block with cement floors. This 
type stands up better than the old wooden cabin or 
barracks. Motel-type housing is suitable for either 
single workers or families and properly constructed 
costs little more to build. 

Except in Yuma County membership in farm 
associations for the purpose of obtaining contract 
labor has decreased by an average of 20 percent. 
Membership for other purposes has increased, as 
associations in Arizona are multi-purpose and the 
obtaining of labor is but a small part of their functions. 
The membership in the Yuma Producers Cooperative 
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labor offices instead. There is indication that some 
labor contractors were put out of business by the loss 
of wetback crews. 

Probably the most significant result of the wetback 
removal was that it opened up thousands of jobs to 
California citizens who would otherwise have been 
unemployed. The Drive brought more farmers to 
Department of Employment offices to place orders for 
workers, and this enabled the Farm Placement Service 
to channel available domestic workers into more jobs. 
Thus, The Drive improved the utilization of the 
available labor supply and augmented the earnings 
of the affected workers. California ‘‘Operation Wet- 
back” had beneficial results for the entire State. 


By RICHARD H. SALTER 


Chief, Farm Placement 





Each Mexican National entering the United States under 
Public Law No. 78 is fingerprinted by government authorities. 


Association has been slightly over 200 for the past 
several years. With the ‘“‘wetback drive” in June 
1954, the demand for membership pyramided and 
within the month 175 new members were received. 
In order that no crop loss be experienced, growers in 
Yuma, because of the small domestic work force, were 
given the opportunity to make wetbacks legal through 
contracting at the reception center. 

In the past it has been practically impossible to de- 
termine the composition of the agricultural work force 
in Yuma County. The number of domestic local and 
migratory workers, plus contracted Mexican Na- 
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tionals, was easily determined. Using yield and pro- 
duction figures, we could then arrive at the man-hours 
of work necessary to accomplish the balance of the 
work. However, since this work was performed by 
wetbacks, we could never determine how many per- 
sons were engaged in agricultural activities. 

At peak in 1954, there were 10,000 agricultural 
workers in Yuma County—8,000 contracted Mexican 
Nationals and 2,000 domestics. In 1953, total farm 
employment at peak was 8,000, including 3,800 con- 
tracted Mexican Nationals. There were approxi- 
mately the same number of domestic local and migra- 
tory workers both years—2,300. 

In 1953 we had believed that during the cotton- 
picking season, in addition to the 8,000 workers, there 
were 2,000 wetbacks. 

Events during 1954 showed that in addition to the 
4,000 wetbacks who were made legal, Immigration 
had been apprehending 800-1,000 during the fall 
months. These were border contacts, with few getting 
through to the farms. Since the drive, Yuma County 
has been dry of wetbacks so far as farm employment is 
concerned. 


In 1953, in addition to the 8,000 workers, there 


NEW MEXICO 


HE intensified’ drive: of the Immigration ‘and 

Naturalization Service to apprehend and deport 

Mexican citizens illegally in this country appears 
to have had little or no effect on the operation of the 
farm labor program in New Mexico. This can be 
attributed to the fact that few wetbacks have been 
employed in the State during recent years. 


The employment of Mexican workers began on a 
significant scale with the introduction of cotton into 
New Mexico. Through the war years, prisoners of 
war were made available in shortage areas, but with 
the close of the war, a program was started to import 
Mexican Nationals legally. Their use steadily in- 
creased for several years and at the same time the use 
of illegal entrants declined, due to the rigid enforce- 
ment of immigration laws. The number of seasonal 
domestic workers has fluctuated from year to year but 
has generally decreased. This decrease continued 
through 1954. A decrease also occurred in the num- 
ber of Mexican Nationals used. ‘ 

The decreased use of seasonal farm workers from all 
sources is attributed to better utilization of workers, 
decreased acreages planted to high-labor-demand 
crops, and increased mechanization. The fact that 
there has not been an increased use of domestic work- 
ers in the face of tightened economic conditions on a 
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were 2,000 wetbacks. Because the wetback has to 
keep one eye on the job and the other on the road, his 
productivity was much less than we had estimated. 
Since the farmers increased the number of legal Mexi- 
can workers in 1954 to maintain their production, we 
now know that there were probably 5,000 wetbacks in 
the area during the cotton-harvest season, while we 
had estimated only 2,000. 

It has been interesting to watch the change in atti- 
tude of Mexican workers as their status changed from 
illegal wetbacks to legal contracted workers. When 
the workers were “‘wet”’ they followed the employer’s 
slightest suggestion. When made “legal’’ under the 
procedure of this past year, these workers underwent 
a change of attitude. They knew and demanded all 
their rights under the International Agreement and 
Work Contract. Where the wetback had previously 
slept in a slit trench in the canal bank or an aban- 
doned chicken coop, the legal Mexican now received 
housing which fully met the Federal standards. 

We believe that the results of a continued I&NS 
drive will provide better and more jobs for United 
States citizens, better treatment of Mexican citizens, 
and a generally more reliable work force. 


By ROY PLUMLEE 
Assistant Chief of Farm Placement 





Before a work contract becomes valid, it must have an official 
stamp. 
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national basis is explained by the high level of non- 
agricultural employment in New Mexico, offering jobs 
considered more desirable than farm work, and by 
the failure of some farm employers to offer wages and 
working conditions which were competitive with those 
offered elsewhere. 

While there has been considerable improvement in 
the housing and wages offered year-round general 
farm hands, there has been little change in the offers 
to seasonal workers. 

Membership in most associations which contract 
for Mexican Nationals has increased over the past 
year, but the increase is not attributable to the drive 
on wetbacks. Most contracting associations offer 
other services to their members which would probably 
account for their steady growth even if they were in 

“no way concerned with Mexican Nationals. 

There have been no recent formal studies of the 
productivity of farm workers in New Mexico. Ob- 


TEXAS 


OR 1,700 miles the Rio Grande River flows from 

the Continental Divide in southwest Colorado 

to the Gulf of Mexico. For 900 of these miles 
this river borders the State of Texas and _ serves 
as a common boundary for the United States and 
the Republic of Mexico. These are tortuous miles. 
Twisting and turning to every point of the compass, 
the river rolls through 1,600 miles of channel from El 
Paso to Brownsville. 

The Lower Rio Grande Valley of Texas is the most 
productive of all areas in this great river basin. It 
stretches from west to east a distance of 100 miles, 
and extends from the river northward 35 miles. In 
this area there are 1,500,000 cultivated acres of land 
of which 550,000 are irrigated from the waters of 
the Rio Grande. 

The most important factor in any agricultural oper- 
ation is labor. Despite this age of mechanization, 
workers are still necessary to prepare and irrigate 
the soil; to plant and cultivate; to harvest the crops; 
and to begin the growing cycle again. Three different 
crops on the same acreage in 1 year is not uncommon. 
Thousands of farm workers are needed to work the 
cotton, vegetables, fruit, and grain produced each 
year in the Lower Valley. An adequate supply of 
labor has always been a problem here. 

Where then do the workers come from? During the 
peak of the cotton harvest in some years as many as 
125,000 cotton pickers are needed in valley cotton 
fields. There is a fairly stable labor force of approxi- 
mately 35,000 workers available for cotton picking, 
which leaves a shortage of 90,000. Intrastate migra- 
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servations of field personnel, however, indicate that 
there is no great difference in the production of 
domestic workers and Mexican Nationals which can 
be identified as arising from the origin of the workers. 

When recruitment of Mexican Nationals was first 
moved to the interior of Mexico, the percentage of 
inexperienced and unqualified workers thus obtained 
was very high; in recent years most Mexican workers 
have not only been experienced agricultural workers 
but have had experience on farms in this country. 
Because the domestic labor force is made up of men, 
women, and at times children while the Mexican 
Nationals are limited to adult males, it is likely that 
the average Mexican National will have a higher 
production than the average domestic worker. The 
wetback, or the other hand, produces less than either 
the average domestic worker or legal Mexican worker 
because he has to maintain constant vigilance to 
prevent seizure by law enforcement officials. 


* By ROBERT B. LINDSEY 


District Director, Corpus Christi 


tion will yield only a few thousand; interstate, only 
a few hundred. At the time cotton is harvested in 
the Lower Valley it is also harvested in the rich 
Coastal Plains area of Texas. Most of the inter- 
intrastate migratory workers prefer to work in the 
cool coastal region rather than in the extremely hot 
Lower Valley. 

But south of the Rio Grande in Mexico there is a 
tremendous pool of manpower eager to work in the 
United States. They are attracted by the wages 
which, when converted into Mexican currency, yield 
a daily return far greater than it is possible for them 
to earn in Mexico. 

This difference in economies has caused problems 
for years. When work was available in the Lower 
Valley and legal entry impossible, the unemployed 
Mexican worker did not hesitate to cross the river 
illegally, in flood or when dry. By such action, he 
lived in constant dread of deportation. He became 
subject to the sharp practices of those traders and em- 
ployers who might be inclined to take advantage of 
his illegal status. Many became victims of outlaw 
groups which murdered and robbed them as they 
returned to Mexico with their earnings and many 
died from drowning in their attempts to cross the 
river. 

The intensified I&NS drive which began in early 


July in Texas, caused many illegal workers to be de- 


ported; many times this number voluntarily left the 
United States before they were apprehended. All of 
this occurred as the cotton harvest was beginning to 
gain momentum. 
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Under ideal conditions, a man may be ready to report to an employer within 4 or 5 hours after entering this country. Processed 


and contracted Mexican Nationals, shown here, are boarding a bus provided by the employer for transportation to place of 


employment. Meals are furnished by the employer enroute. 


The I&NS had given sufficient notice of its inten- 
tions so that valley farmers were not caught com- 
pletely unaware when the drive began. The first day 
of the cleanup, July 10, found approximately 10,000 
Mexican Nationals under contract. Many farmers 
had adopted a ‘‘wait and see”’ policy on this program. 
It became evident to them in a few days that the pro- 
gram was thorough and that the I&NS intended to 
clear the valley of wetbacks. 

To harvest the cotton crop, we had a domestic labor 
force of 35,000 and 10,000 Mexican Nationals under 
contract. We could easily see from estimated produc- 
tion that we had an immediate shortage of 50,000 
workers. It was also apparent that if these workers 
were to come from Mexico they would have to be 
processed and contracted within a limited number of 
days because of contract guarantees and cotton plow- 
up dates. Texas statutes require that all cotton be 
plowed-up in the valley by September 1 each year in 
order to control the disastrous pink bollworm. 

Facilities were set up to process 1,500 contracted 
Mexicans a day. .Officials recognized the time prob- 
lem, however, and immediately instituted a program 
to double that number. The success of their efforts 
can be measured by the fact that in one 20-hour period 
they processed 4,000 Mexican Nationals. By July 25, 
some 60,000 Mexican Nationals were picking cotton 
in valley fields. Without them, the 450,000-bale crop 
could not have been harvested by September 1. 

Mexican Nationals contracted to pick valley cotton 
at $2.05 a hundred pounds. Prior to July 10, when 
there were many wetbacks in the area, farmers were 
paying $1.50 a hundred. In order to maintain their 
citizen work force, farmers immediately raised the price 
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to $2.05. Contracting of Mexican Nationals in this 
instance improved wages for domestic workers and 
induced many who normally joined the northward 
migration to stay for the full harvest season. 

The contracting of Mexican Nationals in such un- 
usually large numbers led to a substantial increase in 
the forming of associations for the purpose of providing 
labor for their members. Numerous organizations 
already existed for this purpose. Associations arranged 
for moving workers from farm to farm as they were 
needed. Costs were reduced by the use of central 
housing, since by such an arrangement workers were 
made available to those farmers not financially able 
to provide the required living accommodations. 

Employers were more than pleased with the workers 
received in 1954 from Mexico. Mexican and United 
States officials did an excellent job in screening out 
inexperienced agricultural workers. Association rec- 
ords indicate that production per worker was as good 
as that for experienced domestic workers. 

The Immigration and Naturalization Service round- 
up has made the employment of illegal workers im- 
practical. Since many workers are needed in addi- 
tion to the citizen supply, the burden of providing 
them has fallen on the Mexican National program. 
As a result, the citizen and the Bracero (contracted 
Mexican National) are profiting by better wages and 
working conditions. Health problems have been 
reduced. The Mexican National no longer needs to 
undergo the dangers of entering and leaving this 
country illegally. He is free to go into a near com- 
munity and shop for the goods that he needs. And 
the farmer is sure gf obtaining an adequate supply of 
labor when it is needed. 
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Estimating Demand and Supply 
of Hired Seasonal Farm Workers 


By LESTER RINDLER 


Division of Reports and Analysis 
Bureau of Employment Security 


ALDWIN COUNTY, Ala., a spring potato grow- 
ing area, was the scene of a survey conducted in 
1953 by the Bureau of Employment Security and 

the former Bureau of Agricultural Economics, in co- 
operation with the Alabama Department of Indus- 
trial Relations. The purpose of the project was to 
test some methods of estimating the demand and 
supply of seasonal hired workers in advance of a 
crop season. 

Estimates of requirements and expected availability 
of farm workers are fundamental aspects of farm labor 
market analysis and farm placement operations. The 
results of the Baldwin County study have been used 
for evaluating techniques and improving reporting 
instructions. Reports are used for recruitment plan- 
ning and, in areas where foreign workers are expected 
to be employed, early demand and supply estimates 
form the basis for determining the number of foreign 
workers to be certified.’ 

The best way to forecast seasonal farm labor needs 
probably would be to survey every farm in a produc- 
tion area. Similarly, labor supply may be predicted 
by registering every potential worker. For obvious 
reasons, it is not practicable for local employment 
offices to interview every farmer and every potential 
farm worker. The next best way to determine de- 
mand and supply would be to sample a substantial 
proportion of employers and workers, and some em- 
ployment offices now in use systematic sampling tech- 
niques in farm labor market analysis.’ 

For the most part, however, State employment 
security agencies use analytical techniques which may 
be described as “shortcut”? methods. Some base their 
preseason estimates on information obtained from 
employers and workers in the course of operating 


1 Validation of Foreign Worker Needs in Seasonal Agricultural 
Activities, Employment Security Manual, Part III, Sections 6000-6199. 

2 See “Estimating Seasonal ‘Farm Employment,” by Harry Dressel, 
page 12 of this issue. 
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A Survey in Baldwin County, Alabama... 
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contacts. Others build up estimates from crop statis- 
tics, market news reports, State agricultural college 
bulletins, Census reports, and similar indirect sources. 
Still other agencies rely on the advice of well-informed 
local farmers and agricultural officials. 

How well do ‘shortcut’? methods compare with 
ideal ways of predicting farm labor requirements and 
supply? The object of the Baldwin study was to find 
an answer to this question for areas with conditions 
similar to those found in Baldwin County. 


Why Baldwin County? 


Baldwin County was selected as the survey area 
because it represents a relatively simple farm labor 
market. The harvest of potatoes from late April to 
mid-June in the southern half of the county is the 
only activity requiring considerable numbers of off- 
farm workers each year. Farmers or their regular 
workers turn up the potatoes with mechanical diggers. 
Seasonal workers follow, pick up, and sack the pota- 
toes. Trucks, belonging either to farmers or to crew 
leaders, haul the product to sheds for grading, wash- 
ing, packing, and shipping. 

Seasonal farm labor is in ample supply for the 
potato harvest. Negro men in lumbering and other 
industries shift to farm work for the harvest period. 
Housewives and domestic service workers also turn 
out to help. When the school term ends, early in 
May, school youth also become available. In addi- 
tion to local workers, crews from points within a 60- 
mile radius are day-hauled into the area. Finally, a 











THIS article is based ‘partly on materials prepared by Glen Barton 
and Reuben Hecht, Production Economics Research Branch, Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U. S. Department of Agriculture; Cora Crone- 
meyer, Reports and Analysis Division and I. M. Baill, formerly of 
the Reports and Analysis Division, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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few migrant crews, originating in southern Florida 
and Texas, are engaged on some of the larger farms. 


How the Project Was Catried Out 


The plan was to estimate labor requirements for the 
1953 Baldwin County potato harvest by several short- 
cut methods, and to compare these figures with control 
figures obtained by interviewing a random sample of 
farmers before the season started and toward the end 
of the harvest period. The four phases of the project 
may be described briefly by assuming that four dif- 
ferent individuals, named North, South, East, and 
West, conducted the survey. 

North was reponsible for gathering information 
from various sources for preseason shortcut estimates 
of the number of seasonal workers needed to harvest 
potatoes during each half-month period from mid- 
April to the end of June. He visited Baldwin County 
during March 1953, interviewed farmers and agri- 
cultural specialists, and investigated other sources of 
labor-requirements data. 

South was also in Baldwin County during March 
1953 gathering similar data concerning the expected 
supply of seasonal farm workers during each half- 
month of the potato harvest season. 

Meanwhile, East interviewed a random sample of 
Baldwin County’s 500 potato farmers, including all 
potato farmers with 500 or more acres in crop land, 
half of those with acreages between 250 and 500, and 
one-fifth with less than 250 acres of crop land. In 
all, 145 such farmers were interviewed to establish 
a standard estimate of labor requirements for testing 
the shortcut methods made by North. East questioned 
farmers particularly about such details as yield per 
acre, the number of sacks of potatoes to be harvested 
per worker in a day, the length of the workday, and 
the length of the workweek in order to check in detail 
each component of the estimates made by North. 

Late in June, as the potato harvest season drew to a 
close, West visited 64 of the 145 farmers in the sample 
interviewed by East in March. From these followup 
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interviews, actual potato harvest employment was 
determined and these figures were used for compari- 
son with preseason demand estimates and for vali- 
dating supply estimates made by South. 

The four phases of the study are treated more fully 
in the remainder of this article. 


Farm Labor Requirements 


In the Baldwin study, both the direct and indirect 
approaches of forecasting requirements were used. 
The direct method is to ask employers to estimate 
how many workers they will need, while the indirect 
method is to derive an estimate of requirements based 
on the amount of work to be done and the output of a 
worker in a unit of time from information obtained 


- either from employers or other sources. Only the 


second approach will be discussed here because of 
space limitations. 

Factors involved in the computation of seasonal 
hired labor for a harvest activity by the derivative 
method may be listed as follows: (1) The acreage to 
be harvested, (2) yield per acre, (3) output per worker 
in an average day, (4) proportion of the harvest work 
to be done by seasonal hired workers, (5) proportion 
of the production to take place in each half-month 
period during the harvest season, (6) number of work- 
ing days in each half-month period. 

The Production and Marketing Administration 
county chairman ® estimated the acreage to be 22,000, 
based on records of individual farmers. This was 
close to an independent estimate of 22,690 acres made 
on the basis of seed inshipments. Both of these figures, 
however, were lower than the estimate of 25,768 acres 
based on a random sample of farmers who had already 
planted their crop at the time of interview. For all 
factors other than acreage, several independent es- 
timates were made from data obtained in the follow- 
ing ways: 

3 Due to a reorganization ‘of the Department of Agriculture, PMA 


chairmen are now known as the Agricultural Stabilization and Conserva- 
tion chairmen. : 
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Peak employment occurred in the second half of 
May when 4,264 seasonal hired workers were em- 
ployed, on the average (chart 2). In view of the fact 
that the level of harvest activities was reduced by 
weather and marketing conditions, peak employment 
may not have measured all the workers available for 
employment. Preseason estimates ranged from 2,630 
to 4,669 during that period. Generally, estimates of 
supply based on the worker-representative method 
approximated the pattern of employment in the 
control figures. 

The worker-representative method was also the 
most accurate in estimating the number of workers 
from each source and the characteristics of crew 
workers. Responses of the cross-section farmers 
yielded the best estimates of the characteristics of 
noncrew workers. The secondary-source method was 
useful for estimating out-of-State migrant workers 
since the employment office had an intermediary role 
in arranging for recruitment. 

In working with supply figures, it was necessary to 
distinguish between ‘“‘actual’’ supply—the number of 
different individuals in the pool or reserve of workers— 
and “effective” supply—the number who would be 
available for work on an average day. Since many 
farm workers are only part-time workers, the “effec- 
tive” supply is usually lower than the “actual.” In 
the Baldwin survey all figures which represented 
actual workers were converted to the number of ef- 
fective workers in order to be on the same basis as 
the control figures which represented average em- 
ployment. 


Implications of the Study 


The Baldwin County study has relevance for other 
agricultural areas with crop and labor situations 
similar to those described here. However, further 
study under a variety of conditions would be necessary 
to arrive at principles of farm labor market analysis 
which would have general applicability. 

The study shows that even the most ideal methods 
of preseason estimating the results are likely to be 
unprecise. For example, the preseason random sam- 
ple of farmers indicated that the peak period of em- 
ployment would occur in the first half of May. The 
postseason survey showed that the peak actually oc- 
curred in the second half of May and that peak em- 
ployment was 15 percent lower than expected. The 
difference between the two figures was due to cold, 
rainy weather in the first half of May coupled with 
unfavorable marketing conditions. 

Secondary-source methods of estimating both re- 
quirements and supply are most economical for the 
Employment Service. Their usefulness, however, de- 
pends on the availability in each agricultural report- 
ing area of data on all factors needed for estimating. 
In Baldwin County it was fortunate that the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute had made a study of potato 
practices 2 years earlier. Without this study, it would 
have been extremely difficult, if not impossible, to 
estimate potato harvest requirements by this method. 
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In estimating farm labor supply, Census data wer 
clearly not suitable for use without a great many ad- 
justments and modifications based on judgment. 
However, certain data from school records and Em- 
ployment Service records were useful. One of the 
chief problems in using secondary sources for estimat- 
ing supply is the lack of a reliable way of adjusting 
benchmark figures to the current year. 


Because of the complexity of farm labor market 
analysis, direct interview methods proved more suc- 
cessful than secondary-source methods in approximat- 
ing future requirements and supply. A small group 
of well-informed farmers and agricultural specialists 
were able to provide fairly reliable estimates of the 
elements needed for estimating farm labor require- 
ments in Baldwin County. Similarly, interviews with 
crew leaders proved a fairly successful method of 
estimating supply in Baldwin County where more 
than three-fourths of the workers employed in the 
potato harvest were organized into crews and where 
the Employment Service was in close contact with 
crew leaders in the course of day-to-day operations. 

Of particular interest to the Employment Service 
is the use of a cross section of growers in estimating 
requirements and supply, since. employment offices 
usually have operating contacts with farmers. The 
Baldwin study showed that a cross section of growers 
can be used to obtain estimates of farm worker re- 
quirements. The problem of memory bias which was 
encountered could be minimized by interviewing 
farmers during or immediately after a crop activity 
season to obtain benchmark figures for use in the 
following year. 

Generally, a combination of several methods may 
be used to arrive at estimates of farm labor require- 
ments and supply, and the particular combination 
depends on the availability of data, complexity of 
the farm labor situation, and other circumstances in 
each reporting area. 








Hobby Show for Older Persons 


ORE than 2,500 exhibits were on display at the Ninth Annual 

Hobby Show for Older Persons, sponsored by the Welfare and 
Health Council of New York City, which was held at the American 
Museum of Natural History February 10-20, 1955. About 1,500 men 
and women 60 years of age or over living within a radius of 60 miles from 
New York City participated in the show. 


Aims of the Hobby Show are to give older men and women a chance to 
show and share their interests and hobbies, to demonstrate the great 
variety of older persons’ creative interests, to awaken public interest in the 
creative potentialities of older people, and to stimulate and improve social 
welfare and health agency programs for the aged. 


Any type of exhibit demonstrating any kind of skill, but not intended 
for commercial or advertising purposes, could be entered. Exhibits were 
limited to two per person with all items either current or completed within 
the past few years. Those whose hobbies are performances—such as 
must, dramatics, or dancing—zwere also invited to participate. 
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Around the Farm Labor Calendar 
in Wisconsin 


By JOHN GRUTSCH 
Farm Placement Officer, Eau Claire District Office 


Wisconsin State Employment Service 


HE Eau Claire District of the Wisconsin State 

Employment Service is big and diversified. It’s 

big because it embraces nine northwestern Wis- 
consin counties, which cover roughly 7,000 square 
miles of the State’s famous Indian Head Country. 
It’s diversified because productive food crop and 
dairy farm lands are interwoven with sizeable in- 
dustrial plants and lake and river resorts which 
annually attract thousands of vacationers. Food 
crops include a wide variety—strawberries, peas, 
beans, corn, potatoes, beets, carrots, cabbage, and 
horseradish. To meet the labor requirements of 
these crops means the development of an annual 
plan of action. 

January and February are the planning months. 
Programs and activities of previous seasons are re- 
viewed and translated into an operating plan for 
the coming season. 

In February and March, field visits are made to 
the 13 canning factories and various large growers 
to obtain crop acreages and labor requirements for 
the coming season. A compilation of this informa- 
tion enables the Employment Service to get a clear 
picture of the total situation. 

Here is what happened in 1954. 

In June, two strawberry growers with 30 acres of 
berries reported a need for about 150 pickers a day. 
Also in June five canners faced a serious shortage of 
200 field workers to harvest peas and 2,200 in-plant 
workers for food processing. A corn grower reported 
he would need 40 detasselers in July. Ten canners 
were contracting for string beans and it appeared 
that the WSES would have to recruit 2,000—3,000 
bean pickers before mid-July. Estimates showed 
clearly that the job ahead was a big one. 

Since labor market conditions indicated that the 
majority of the jobs could be filled by youth, the Em- 
ployment Service concentrated on registering students 
while they were still in school and could be contacted 
in large groups.. Permission was granted to conduct 
registrations in both public and parochial schools 
in the larger communities. - 

An informational pamphlet on bean picking was 
distributed so that parents, as well as students, would 
have a better understanding of job requirements. 
Over 5,000 pamphlets and applications were distrib- 
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uted in 32 schools. A one-week time limit was set for 
the return of applications, but they continued to ar- 
rive at the local office daily up to the start of the 
season. Applications for bean picking totaled 1,900 
with 400 for berry picking, and a lesser number for 
other jobs. WSES had something to work with— 
something to offer the employer. Youth power! 


Strawberries 


Arrangements were made with berry growers to use 
the 400 school applicants as a pool for a daily sup- 
ply of pickers. Harvest started in mid-June. No 
serious problems developed and an adequate supply 
of pickers was available throughout the 2-week season. 
Usual shortage of pickers for Sunday work was over- 
come by anticipating the demand in advance and 
selecting pickers on an individual basis to report on 
Sunday. 

There was a definite agreement in case of rain dur- 
ing the night: If it stopped by 6 a. m., workers would 
be picked up on schedule at 8 o’clock; if it continued 
to rain, but stopped by 10 o’clock, the pick-up would 
be at 1 p.m. This plan worked well on the few oc- 
casions when it did rain. At the close of the season, 
one grower, who was normally noncommital about 
service rendered him, not only expressed satisfaction 
with the program but stated that this was the first 
time he had obtained an adequate supply of pickers. 


Corn Detasseling 


In previous years, growers had recruited their own 
initial supply of detasselers and relied on the Employ- 
ment Service for replacements only. This year, the 
Employment Service sold growers on full cooperation. 
The group of applicants available through school 
registrations was the determining factor. Hiring was 
restricted to 16- and 17-year-old boys. The season 
was expected to start: late in July. Earlier in the 
month, the WSES called in applicants to explain job 
duties and to confirm their availability. Since detas- 
selers are usually needed on very short notice, it was 
necessary to make certain they could be reached by 
telephone. 

In mid-July, ahead of schedule, a grower called for 
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These busses transport day-haul crews from town to field. 


12 boys to start detasseling. The following Monday, 
a crew of 25 was needed. A WSES farm placement 
officer was on hand at the pickup point the first two 
mornings to see that applicants reported and to be 
ready to call replacements if necessary. All reported 
on time and there was no turnover during the season. 
At the close of the season growers expressed appre- 
ciation and indicated that acreage might be increased 
in 1955 and WSES would be asked to recruit more 
detasselers. 


Bean Harvest 


The combined preseason estimates showed 7,000 
acres of green and wax beans were to be planted by 
over 4,000 growers, necessitating almost continuous 
planning from February through July. It was esti- 
mated that 10,000 persons would take part in the 
bean harvest, the majority of them members of the 
growers’ families and neighbors. Most of the workers 
would be young folks transported to fields under a 
day-haul program, although some would be migrants 
recruited from outside Wisconsin. When it became 
apparent that a shortage of local pickers existed, 
several growers with bean fields of from 40 to 140 
acres were interested in obtaining migrant workers. 


Migrants 


Several thousand migratory workers from Texas 
were known to be working in beet fields in north- 
western Minnesota, and many of them would be avail- 
able for recruitment. Clearance orders were sub- 
mitted to the Minnesota State Employment Service 
for 410 workers in family groups. Arrangements were 
made for several growers to conduct positive recruit- 
ment in Minnesota local offices. At the suggestion of 
the WSES, these growers took with them pictures of 
their bean fields and of available housing. Through 
the cooperation of the Minnesota State Employment 
Service, particularly the Moorhead and Crookston 
offices, an adequate number of migrant families were 
recruited to start the season. 
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Part of a day’s harvest of beans awaiting shipment. 


Community Acceptance 


Since this was the first time migrants had been 
brought into some localities, there was concern about 
community acceptance. During field visits to area 
employers, local residents were asked to express their 
opinions ‘of these strangers. ‘There was no criticism. 
Businessmen generally stated that the migrants were 
neat and well-behaved, and therefore welcome in the 
community. However, a problem did arise in one 
small, rural village where the migrants were mis- 
taken for gypsies and were openly rejected by the 
townspeople. Learning of this, the employer ex- 
plained the situation to the Town Chairman. When 
he understood the origin of these crews and their 
purpose in being there, he personally called on the 
crew leader, apologized for the misunderstanding, 
and welcomed them all to the community. 


Day-Haul Program 


Ten canners in the district contracted for beans. In 
most cases the harvesting was to be the responsibility 
of each individual grower. However, with one canner 
the situation was different. He had contracted for 
extensive acreage and agreed to assist bean growers 
by supplying and transporting the pickers. He called 
upon the WSES to recruit pickers and operate a day- 
haul program. 

In previous seasons, this program had been marred 
by several unfortunate incidents which made recruit- 
ment difficult. In a number of instances, some grow- 
ers had not provided adequate toilet facilities, fresh 
drinking water, or proper supervision for pickers. 
In addition, buses were often late in returning the 
youths to their homes. As a consequence, many 
parents did not want their children to participate in 
the 1954 bean harvest program. 

WSES made every attempt to correct the working 
conditions and to establish a sound and efficient day- 
haul program. Stokely-Van Camp, Inc., which oper- 
ates extensively in the area, deserves credit for its 
initiative and foresight in correcting undesirable con- 
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Migrant workers fill their pails: with beans and then empty 
them into a bag. 


ditions among growers. Each grower contracting 
with this company for acreage in 1954 was required to 
sign an agreement to furnish proper equipment and 
facilities and, among other things, to see that pickers 
were paid and out of the fields in time to reach their 
homes at a reasonable hour. 


The Plan 


Frequent preseason conferences were held with em- 
ployers to develop a workable plan to get the right 
number of pickers to the right fields at the right time. 
A big problem in previous seasons was the failure to 
notify pickers when to report for work and when not 
to report. This usually resulted in a daily shortage 
of workers. WSES offered a workable solution—the 
use of radio. A set time could be arranged with a 
local broadcasting station for early morning announce- 
ments informing pickers of the day’s requirements. 
The company was quick to recognize the. merits of this 
suggestion and agreed to purchase daily radio time. 

The Employment Service suggested that each picker 
be given some personal means of identification so that 
his assignment could be controlled. The Stokely-Van 
Camp Company expanded this idea by suggesting the 
use of numbered badges and offered to supply them 
free. WSES believed that by the use of radio an- 
nouncements and assigned badges the pickers needed 
could be called in numbered groups on short notice. 

It was also suggested that a daily record be main- 
tained on each picker. The company volunteered to 
provide report books for that purpose and each bus 
driver was to list the badge number of each picker on 
his bus. A copy of his report was to be left at the 
home base. The fieldman was instructed to call late 
in the day to report the number of pickers required for 
the next day. The company hired a dispatcher to be 
stationed at the home base and act as a liaison with 
the company, the grower, and the WSES. 

All WSES preparations had been for the purpose of 
supplying an adequate number of pickers to growers 
located 60 to 80 miles north of Eau Claire. The 
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A grower is assisted by the crew leader at a weighing station. 


growers in that area were depending on this supply, 
but fate intervened. A company had contracted for 
bean acreage with several growers located 80 to 120 
miles west of Eau Claire. WSES knew this, and knew 
that an adequate supply of pickers was usually avail- 
able in that vicinity. Acreage in the west was only 
10 percent of that in northern fields. The bean har- 
vest in the northern area was not expected to begin 
until the last week in July, with WSES prepared to 
put its program into action immediately on notice 
from the fieldman. 


But Look What Happened! 


Bean harvest started early in the western area. 
Those in charge decided more pickers were needed 
than were available locally. Without informing us, 
the fieldman rounded up two busloads of pickers 
WSES had recruited, to help with the western harvest. 
It wasn’t difficult to get pickers on short notice be- 
cause WSES had generated a lot of interest in this 
program and youngsters were eagerly awaiting a 
chance to go picking. 

Word spread like wildfire. In a matter of hours, 
the WSES office and radio station were besieged with 
telephone calls and inquiries from registered pickers 


wanting to know if bean picking had started. Pickers 


had been instructed to listen for our radio announce- 
ments and none had been heard. Naturally, the 
young people wanted to know what was going on. 
So did WSES and the radio station. 

Immediate telephone contact was made with ofh- 
cials in the western sector. They believed that a few 
extra busloads of pickers were needed on only a tem- 
porary basis until harvest was under control. They 
explained that recent hot weather had caused beans 
to mature at a rate too fast for the supply of pickers on 
hand. WSES suggested that its plan be put into effect 
immediately. It was agreed that things were off to a 
poor beginning, but that the badge and radio system 
and call-ins from the field would bring order out of 
the chaos. 
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A Hitch in the Program 


Since the plan had not been adhered to from the 
beginning, the resulting confusion threatened the col- 
lapse of the entire program. The numbered badge 
system failed when the company brought in pickers 
from other sections with similar badges. Growers 
paid off according to badge number. The first day 
one grower found he had three pickers in his field with 
the same badge number. The first was paid without 
question, but when two more came through the pay 
line with the same numbered badge, the grower was 
sure one picker was trying to get paid three times. 

It also became evident that requests were being 
made for far more pickers than actually were needed. 
Two buses of bean pickers drove from field to field 
until noon one day and finally found a grower who 
allowed them to pick, although they weren’t really 
needed. At times there were too many pickers in the 
field and proper assignment and supervision was 
difficult. 

Growers with only one paymaster had difficulty in 
paying off several hundred pickers at the end of the 
day. Consequently, WSES pickers, who had a 2} 
hour ride after work, did not get home until 9 p. m. or 
later. That was a grueling experience for youngsters 
who had left home at 6 a. m. Buses leaving in the 
morning were delayed in order to check the number of 
new pickers reporting for work. There was sometimes 
a 50 percent labor turnover from the previous day. 

Since pickers for the harvest in the northern fields 
had to be assured, ways and means had to be found 
to correct the undesirable situation in the western part 
of the district. A field conference was arranged with 
officials. Problems were explained, discussed, and 
solved. An agreement was reached that all buses 
would return not later than 7 p. m. and radio 
announcements would be put on a daily basis. 


Change for the Better 


As a result of renewed cooperation, operations im- 
proved almost at once. Buses returned on time, the 
daily supply of pickers was controlled by the use of 
radio, and turnover was greatly reduced. Within a 
few days the day-haul shifted from the west to the 
north and the program operated relatively smoothly. 

The day-haul program for bean harvest was active 
for 47 days, from mid-July until early September. 
The peak was reached July 29 when 14 busloads of 
pickers were dispatched. During most of the season 
the demand fluctuated almost daily. It was clear 
that the device most effective in controlling the daily 
supply of pickers was the morning radio announce- 
ments. Needless to say, overall success can be at- 
tributed to the cooperation received from employers. 


Public Relations 


T Throughout the period of active planning and 
operation of this program, WSES kept one eye on 
future seasons. The welfare of the youthful workers 
must certainly be considered and protected. Besides 
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personal contacts with school officials, parents, and 
applicants, much was done to improve relations this 
year. Frequent news releases were issued to both the 
press and radio. WSES was invited to produce a 
25-minute panel discussion over a local television 
station covering the bean harvest from beginning to 
end. The entire project did much to improve our 
relations with the public. 


Coming Up 


WSES thinks the operation of the day-haul program 
this coming season will be easier as a result of the 
efforts last year. The same type of program will be 
used but there will be some important changes. 
The work application has been simplified. More 
accurate and detailed information will be given to 
applicants and parents, and a followup letter will go 
out to applicants prior to the season. Attempts will 
be made to increase the effectiveness of morning 
radio announcements to improve labor demand- 
supply information, to strengthen liaison, and to 
encourage better supervision in the field. 

After much thought we have decided that under 
existing conditions the use of badges and the checkoff 
system cannot function effectively. Attention is being 
given to a new plan which should operate more 
efficiently and give pickers a stronger feeling of 
“‘belonging.”’ WSES is fostering the idea of assigning 
numbers to the buses. As pickers report for the first 
time, they will be assigned to a numbered bus. On 
succeeding days, the morning radio announcements 
would sound something like this: ‘‘All pickers on bus 
number 1 report this morning,” or “All pickers on 
buses 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 report this morning.” We 
think this system will minimize confusion among 
youths and give them a feeling of belonging to a crew 
and being part of an organization. Periodic competi- 
tion between crews or buses could also be arranged, 
to stimulate interest and increase production. 

Other ideas and innovations are coming up with 
our preseason planning. We’re trying to strengthen 
our day-haul and create a sound, workable program 
on a permanent basis. We’re looking forward to a 
successful 1955 season. 








Special Committee Approves “Annual Work Plan” 


for Domestic Migrants 


T ITS annual meeting in Washington February 9 and 10, the 

Special Farm Labor Committee passed a resolution which endorsed 

the Farm Placement Service’s program for the expansion and improvement 
of the Annual Work Plans for domestic migrants. 


The Committee also approved plans for developing and expanding 
community service programs for domestic agricultural migrants and their 
families and for the improvement of techniques for determining domestic 
labor supply and demand. 


The Special Committee is made up of one agricultural representative 
from each State with members selected so as to reflect all activities of 
agriculture and processing and related industries. 
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Photo courtesy Utah-ldaho Sugar Co. 


Youth crew supervisor and his crew at work in a sugar-beet field. 


Earn and Learn on the Farm 


Placement Service to 


Farmer, Youth, and Community 


HE Provo local office of the Utah Department of 
Employment Security is located in the center of 
Utah Valley. This fertile garden spot in the 

mountains has an average elevation of 4,500 feet 
above sea level and is situated between the eastern 
shore of Utah Lake and the western slope of the 
Wasatch Mountain Range. The main valley is about 
12 miles wide and 50 miles long. Bernardo Y 
Pacheco, exploring here in 1776, reported to the 
Spanish king, “This place is the most beautiful, 
pleasant, and fertile in all New Spain.” 

Ever since the first public employment service office 
was established in Provo under the auspices of the 
National Reemployment Service in June 1933, we 
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By ARTHUR D. COLEMAN 
Manager, Provo Local Office 
Utah Department of Employment Security 


have been called upon to recruit workers for harvest 
jobs. Changing economic conditions, staff personali- 
ties, office locations, administrative programs, and 
farming patterns have all contributed to the need for 
management’s alertness to develop more efficient 
recruitment methods. 

During the early years of this century, the labor 
needs of the valley’s farmers were met by family 
members and exchange work with neighbors. As 
generations matured and inherited their respective 
portion of the land, large families—in one sense— 
proved a detriment to good farm management; each 
farmer’s tract of ground diminished in size until it 
was difficult to earn a livelihood from the soil. 
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Today three thousand farms are operated here, 
about one-third of which are part-time ventures of 
industrial or professional workers. 

The advent of big industry into the valley in the 
form of a steel plant at the beginning of World War 
II, changed the area from one of surplus labor to a 
tight labor market. With technological improve- 
ments in agricultural and food processing machinery, 
greater emphasis could be placed upon fruit. berry, 
and vegetable production, provided harvest labor 
could be recruited. 


Turned to ES for Help 


The public employment office was one of the first 
agencies farm managers turned to for a solution of 
a complex labor problem. Establishment of a Ger- 
man prisoner of war camp in the area provided 
temporary aid. After the war was over and prisoners 
had been repatriated, arrangements were made to 
recruit Navajo Indians from their reservation in 
northern Arizona and to bring in Mexican Nationals 
under contract. Migrants, off-shift industrial work- 
ers, the temporarily unemployed, and housewives 
helped alleviate peak labor shortages. However, 
. students were the main source of seasonal harvest 
workers for orchards, berry patches, and vegetable 
farms. 

During the farming season, agricultural suboffices 
have been established at American Fork 12 miles 
north of Provo and at Spanish Fork the same distance 
to the south in order to render more efficient and 
prompt service. The population of the area served 
by the local office is 85,000. Some 45,000 people live 
in Provo and vicinity and about 20,000 residents are 
found in each of the suboffice areas. 

Soon after the pioneers arrived in this valley, they 
established an educational system which is still grow- 
ing. Some 22,000 students are now attending the 
valley’s elementary and secondary schools. The 
Brigham Young University at Provo, a coeducational 
institution of the Latter Day Saints Church, had an 
enrollment of 7;000 in the school year 1953-54. The 
valley’s nine high schools are attended by 4,250 stu- 
dents and the nine junior high schools, comprising 
the eighth and ninth grades, have 3,200 boys and 
girls 14 years of age or older. 

The valley supports a nonagricultural labor force 
of about 20,000 persons. The major industrial activ- 
ity is the Columbia-Geneva Works of the United 
States Steel Co. which employs some 5,000 workers. 
Food processing is another important manufacturing 
industry with 6 canneries, 4 quick freeze establish- 
ments, and 2 poultry processing plants. Some 2,000 
workers are employed at these food processing plants 
during the peak of the harvest season. Housewives, 
teachers, temporarily unemployed workers of various 
occupations, and students over 16 years of age com- 
prise this work force. 

The modest year-round agricultural labor force in 
the valley must be quickly augmented as crops reach 
maturity. Such extensive plantings as 800 acres of 
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cherries, 300 strawberries, 100 raspberries, 4,000 sugar 
beets, 1,500 tomatoes, 3,500 canning corn, 1,600 
peaches, 200 apricots, 300 green string beans, 150 
celery, 200 onions, 100 cabbage, 1,000 potatoes, 50 
cucumbers, 50 pumpkins, 500 carrots, 250 prunes, 750 
pears, 1,200 apples, 2,500 peas, 35,000 hay, 40,000 
grain, and some 6,000 to 7,000 acres pasture and mis- 
cellaneous crops require many workers. 

In recent years, the use of several thousand acres 
for industrial plant sites and still other acres for 
homes, schools, businesses, churches, and roads re- 
quired by a rapidly increasing population has not 
materially lessened the importance of agriculture in 
Utah Valley. About 95,000 acres of irrigated land 
are still being farmed. 

The most dependable and most economic source 
from which to recruit seasonal farm workers is the 
thousands of teen-age students who live in the valley 
within a few miles of the farms where their services 
are needed. Matching these 7,500 student workers 
and farm jobs is a much more complex task than 
might appear at first glance. Each year before school 
is out, it is necessary to determine which students 
want to do farm work during their vacation and what 
crops they are capable of harvesting. 


Film Shows Actual Work 


To assist our farm placement interviewers in this 
activity, we secured the cooperation of the Brigham 
Young University’s Visual Aid Department in the 
production of a 20-minute, 16 mm. motion picture 
film entitled ‘“‘Earn and Learn on the Farm.”’ Actual 
photographs were taken in color film of teen-agers 
working on local farms. Sound effects were added 
to a narration designed to make an honest appeal to 
school boys and girls, particularly in the age group 
(14 years and up) which can be legally employed on 
farms in this State. 

A certain amount of comic relief is employed to il- 
lustrate that earnings will be much higher and job 
satisfaction more easily obtained by developing good 
work habits on the first job assignment. After the 
initial viewing by all junior and senior high school 
students in the area, it is planned to show the film 
only to the junior high schools, since that age group 
will be just entering the agricultural labor market and 
has the greatest recruitment potentiality. 

The results of the initial showing to several junior 
and senior high schools in Utah Valley in late spring 
of 1954 indicated that the film was an effective recruit- 
ment tool. To actually see boys and girls of their own 
age hoeing and weeding sugar beets; picking straw- 
berries, cherries, raspberries, tomatoes, peaches, 
pears, prunes, and apples; as well as watching them 
top onions, trim celery, and work in roadside fruit 
markets created the desire and confidence to do like- 
wise and thus materially aided the recruitment drive. 

The high turnover of the youth on certain farms 
posed another seemingly insoluble problem. We 
knew that some farmers were too busy with other 
crops or their own industrial job or lacked the know- 
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‘Good Practices in Youth Day-Haul Programs Successfully 
Used in _ Today” is a booklet which should be of 
considerable interest to all persons and agencies engaged in 
directing or participating in day-haul programs which utilize 
young people. This pamphlet—issued by the Bureau of Labor 
Standards as Bulletin No. 173—was poaeres with the advice 
of other agencies, including Farm Placement Service, and for- 
warded to State and local offices of the Employment Service 
with General Administration Letter No. 281 on July 8, 1954. 
Some of the more important standards and practices suggested 
in the bulletin are included in the following paragraphs. 


Minimum age recommended for farm youth is 14 years. 
Younger children are likely to be less responsible and need more 
supervision. Arrangements should be made for all children in 
day-haul programs to carry proof of age. 


A check of the physical condition of youths to be employed is 
important. If school health records are available, students 
with heart trouble or other ailments may be discovered and 
unsuitable employment avoided. 


Written consent of parents for young people to work is a 
protection to the youth and to the program operator. — 


The use of school or school-type buses for transportation of 
day-haul groups is strongly recommended. Drivers should be 
mature, responsible people. If at all possible, the youth-crew 
supervisor should ride with his crew. : 


A 5- or 6-hour workday is recommended; supervisors find 
that efficiency declines after that and crew members may ayer 
excessive fatigue. Inno case should hours be more than 8 a day. 


SUGGESTED STANDARDS FOR YOUTH DAY-HAUL 


A 5- or 5Y-day week is recommended; in any event, no more 
than 6 workdays should be scheduled in any week. 


A minimum hourly rate should be set for beginning workers. 
A higher hourly rate should be set for experienced groups. 
Fair piece-rate earnings for crops such as vegetables, Sake 
and cotton can be assured by checking the yield before sending 
workers to the field. Young workers should be paid the same 
rate as adults for comparable work. Payments for weight rather 
than container is the fairer method for many crops. Daily 
payment of wages is usually more satisfactory to growers, 
supervisors, and youth. 


A supply of fresh drinking water—tested and approved by 
health eficials—shonld be available in the P ae 7 Separate 
toilet facilities accessible to the place of work should be provided 
for boys and girls. 


First-aid kits should be placed in the hands of supervisors 
who are versed in their use. Supervisors should have names 
and telephone numbers of nearest doctors and local hospital in 
case of emergency. Youth should be instructed on the safe and 
efficient way to do the job. They should be warned to wear 
proper clothing to protect them from the sun. 


A successful youth day-haul program is largely dependent on 
high quality supervision. Qualities of a good supervisor in- 
clude: Sympathetic understanding of fad « interest in agri- 
culture and appreciation of the farmers’ point of view; depend- 
ability and integrity; ability to command respect of youth, 
farmers, parents, and cooperating agencies; and knowledge of 
health and safety practices. 








how to supervise their young workers properly. We 
felt that we should help them seek a solution in order 
to fully utilize the energy and ability of the young 
workers and at the same time contribute to the timely 
harvest of extremely perishable crops. 

Starting on a small scale several years ago, the 
local office worked out what we call our ““Youth Crew 
Supervisor System.” During 1954 the system had 
gained such favorable acceptance in one suboffice area 
that five crews of boys and one crew of girls with 25 
workers in each were employed throughout most of 
the summer. Farmers, food plants, sugar companies, 
civic clubs, PTA’s, and schools are now assisting us 
in organizing similar groups throughout the valley 
for next summer’s harvest. 


How the System Works 


This is how our ‘‘Youth Crew Supervisor System” 
operates: 

One of the first responsibilities which falls to the 
local office and its farm placement personnel is the 
selection of well-qualified supervisors. These men 
should be the best available for the job. References 
from former employers and associates should be 
checked. Supervisors’ likes and dislikes, knowledge 
of farm jobs, and a desire to work with young people 
have also been found to be important considerations. 
Several Korean veterans with sergeant ratings who 
lived in the vicinity of the farm work proved to be 
successful leaders last year. Knowledge of the com- 
munity, adequate schooling and training, an ability 
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to instruct, and a sense of fair play are valuable attri- 
butes of a youth crew supervisor. 

Applicants for crew supervisor positions should be 
interviewed by more than one person. Enlisting the 
cooperation of prospective employers’ field men will 
insure their continued interest and help later in the 
season. We avoid selecting a school teacher though 
at first glance he would seem to be ideally qualified. 
The main objection is that the youngsters feel that 9 
months under a teacher is enough; they want a change 
during the summer. 

In making arrangements with a farmer for the use 
of a supervised youth crew, it should be fully explained 
that the Employment Service part in the program is 
to be of the greatest amount of service possible and to 
-assist him in obtaining the fullest utilization of the 
available labor supply; and that the supervisor is an 
expert in maintaining good human relations with the 
crew members. 

The local office should inform the employer on such 
matters as who the supervisor will be, what his re- 
sponsibilities are, what the rate of pay is to be, and 
how and when the crew is to be paid. The employer 


‘should be told well in advance what he can expect 


and when he can expect it. A local office should not 
over-sell or promise a crew before it can finish its 
earlier commitments. 

In addition, the local office should discuss the em- 
ployer’s responsibilities as to transportation, safety 
measures, drinking water, tools, and the like. The 
employer should be advised that he can only recom- 
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mend to the supervisor and at no time instruct any 
crew member on work habits. A ‘‘one boss”’ arrange- 
ment is usually less confusing to young workers. The 
employer is informed when and where to pick up the 
crew when he is providing the transportation from 
town to farm or from field to field. 

The most important activity, however, in organizing 
the youth crew is the recruitment and selection by the 
local office of the individual boys and girls for the 
various crews. Availability questionnaires are mailed 
“early” (4 to 6 weeks before the crop activity starts) 
to determine which youngsters wish to work in sugar 
beets, berries, or vegetable crops. 

The local office makes direct personal contact with 
the applicant by telephone at the time he is needed, 
telling him where to be, when to be there, what the 
job is, what it pays, who the employer is, who the 
supervisor is, what is expected as to attendance and 
work habits. It is explained that the crews are main- 
tained on a seniority basis—the first crew out and the 
first members selected will be the last ones released at 
the close of the season. 


Bring Your Pals 


At the time of telephone contact, an attempt is made 
to determine who the applicant’s pal or associate is. 
Pal combinations are important stabilizing factors. 
Each youth should be asked to bring his or her friends 
to the employment office, especially during peak har- 
vest periods. No more than 25 youths are assigned 
to the crew of one supervisor. 

Twenty-five percent of the crew are usually youths 
who are unskilled and have never done agricultural 
work before; usually these are the 14-year olds. An- 
other 25 percent—the 15-year olds—will probably 
have one season’s experience. The rest of the crew 
will likely have had two or more seasons’ work experi- 
ence. These percentages will vary depending on the 
skill or experience required on a particular crop. 

We select as many crew members from one school 
or town as possible for any specific crew. An attempt 
is made to keep this segregation as long as possible. 

A girl crew of 25 members was used in cherry 
picking this past year with results pleasing to the 
orchardist. This experiment was made with an older 
man as the crew supervisor. It was soon discovered 
that the girls could not readily pick the top limbs, 
even though the supervisor placed the ladders for 
them. Also, the supervisor was so occupied placing 
ladders that he could not find time to explain correct 
picking techniques to several of the girls who were 
doing this work for the first time. 

The cherries were ripening rapidly and the market 
price was favorable, so the farmer readily agreed to 
our Farm Placement Representative’s suggestion that 
five older teen-age boys be added to this crew to 
pick the top limbs. They would follow several trees 
behind where the girls were picking to avoid excessive 
visiting. The boys were strong enough to place the 
tall ladders without help from the supervisor. Since 
it takes more time to climb up and down the ladders 
and since the boys would not have the advantage of 
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picking the easy low limbs, the farmer agreed to pay 
them a sufficiently higher rate per pound to enable 
them to earn as much or perhaps a little more than 
if they were stripping the whole tree. This plan 
worked out so satisfactorily that several adjoining 
farmers want to try it this coming season. 

We recommend a reduction in the crew from 25 
members thinning sugar beets to 20 members for 
later hoeing of sugar beets. Changing from thinning 
to hoeing causes a faster pace to be set by the crew, 
more acres being gone over in a day. 

The Farm Placement Representative should make 
daily contact with each crew supervisor to check on 
the following points: 

Does the crew supervisor have an adequate working 
force? How many youths will he need to bring the 
crew to capacity number? Are these to be temporary 
or permanent replacements? The FPR will also dis- 
cuss excessive absenteeism of any one individual crew 
member and enlist the cooperation of parents by 
telephone contact or personal visit to the home. 

In most situations it is necessary to arrange for 
assignment to other employers as soon as the current 


job is completed. Where crew demand is great, the 


FPR will consider the relative need and crop maturity 
as between beet grower, vegetable grower, and fruit 
grower. He will arrange to have the crews under 
supervision at all times. If at all possible, he- will 
have an extra supervisor available for emergency duty. 

When it becomes necessary at the end of a crop 
activity or at the end of the season to reduce the 
number of crews, the last crew organized is usually 
the first to be disbanded. Those of its crew members 
whose work and conduct has been most dependable 
may be used as replacements in other crews still busy. 
A record should be kept of those who will want to 
work later on in another crop. When school starts 
at the close of summer, youths are encouraged to 
indicate whether or not they will want to join the 
crew the next summer. 


Our Services Are Still Needed 


The system of organizing and placing youth crews 
under the continuing supervision of the same leader 
does not, of course, take the place of individual 
recruitment, selection, and referral action. Many 
farmers, particularly those with small acreages and 
those who regularly provide for supervision of their 
fields or orchards, still require our regular service and 
are not neglected in favor of the more unique arrange- 
ment with youth crews. 

Many responsibilities fall to the youth crew super- 
visor. He should thoroughly understand that he is 
responsible for the orderly conduct of assigned crew 
members while in transit to and from the place of 
work as well as on the job. He will be responsible 
for tools and equipment assigned him by the food 
processing companies or farmers and must see that 
they are properly cared for. He must give an account 
of lost or damaged items but will not be charged for 
reasonable loss. 
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A Daily Time Record 


The crew leader will keep a daily time record 
book, showing days worked, for whom, rate paid, 
hours worked or amount of production, in order 
to provide accurate amounts due each crew mem- 
ber. When final settlement is made, he will 
mark the account “‘paid.”” He will obtain from the 
farmer at the beginning of each new job the rate per 
row, especially from beet or onion growers, the rate 
per cup or crate in the case of berry growers, the rate 
per pound, or box, or bushel—as the case may be. 

The supervisor will report to the farmer any inade- 
quacies, such as tools, drinking water, transportation, 
and any unsafe or unsanitary conditions. He will 
keep the job moving by seeing that crew members 
observe uniform starting time and only scheduled 
rest periods. He will arrange to have drinking con- 
tainers and adequate first-aid kits supplied by the 
farmer at convenient locations. 

The supervisor will attempt to reduce absenteeism 
and turnover by gaining the confidence and coopera- 
tion of each crew member. He will get each member 
to discuss why and when he is going to be absent. 
If absenteeism becomes excessive, the leader will dis- 
cuss with the offending workers loss of pay, loss of 
position in the crew, and loss of future job possibilities. 
The supervisor should never show favoritism. 

A supervisor should not attempt to recruit new 
members for his crew; this is done by the Farm Place- 
ment Representative serving that area. The super- 
visor should immediately get in touch with the Farm 
Placement Representative when the crew as a whole 
strikes or becomes uncontrollable. He must be alert 
for clique development and gang leader influence. 
He should utilize this condition to the best advantage 
in training and keeping the job moving. 

If disciplinary action is to be taken with any crew 
member, this should be done by the supervisor. Be- 
fore any crew member is terminated, a discussion 
should be held with the Farm Placement Represent- 
ative, who may be able to solve the misunderstanding 
or effect a transfer to another crew where the youth 
would find surroundings more to his liking. 

The supervisor also has certain responsibilities to 
his crew. He should keep the workers informed as to 
how long each job will last, who the employer is, and 
which job they go to next. The crew leader should 
explain the rates to all crew members at the start of 
each job. He will properly instruct new crew mem- 
bers, especially the beginners, on the right methods 
for doing the job. He will attempt to improve each 
member’s work habits in order to increase his take- 
home pay. 

The supervisor and the Farm Placement Represent- 
ative should explain to the crew members that the 
farmer expects promptness at report time, respect for 
his property, and honesty in reporting work done. 
The crew members should understand that the farmer 
expects them to complete the assigned job or day; to 
work safely; and to play at home, not in the fields. 
Youth should not be expected to work excessive 
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hours—6 hours is long enough for a 14-year old; 8 
should be the maximum for 15-year olds. 

The farmer who hires the crew and its leader shall 
consider it as a unit; if dissatisfied with its work, 
he can dismiss it. It is preferred that the Farm Place- 
ment Representative be notified in advance. The 
farmer should also inform the crew supervisor of the 
manner in which he wants the job done. 


* * * 


The work of preliminary management planning, 
the setting up of controls and reporting procedures 
takes as many staff hours in low placement activity 
years as in high volume placement seasons. We must 
plan for maximum labor requirements and then, 
when necessary, quickly adjust to the lessening needs 
due to adverse conditions. 

A consistent policy based on the idea that our youth 
are an excellent source of labor to meet our agricul- 
tural requirements will, I believe, hold recruitment 
costs to a minimum. The other benefits from such 
a program defy measurement. Who can place a 
value on the habits of thrift and industry learned by 
youth in practical experience while earning wages 
on a farm? 








What Is a ““Day-Haul’’? 


OrvF of the most effective means of extending the local farm labor 
orce is the day-haul, the daily transport of workers to and from 
the field in buses or trucks furnished by employers. Workers may as- 
semble at local employment offices or other central points in urban 

a but frequently in rural sections they are picked up along the 
us route. 


Workers are employed in almost all crops, and in a variety of 
planting, cultivating, harvesting, and processing activities. 


Day-hauls are said to be operated by State employment security 
agencies if employment service personnel (including volunteer representa- 
tives) actively participate at the established assembly points in the daily 
referral of workers to employers. 


Throughout the United States there are 46 areas where, at the height 
of operations, more than 1,000 workers are transported daily in the 
day-haul program. 


The States in which the largest number of persons participate in 
day-haul operations are shown below: 





Number 
of towns 
from which 
day-hauls 
operate 


Number 
of workers 


per day 





Mississippi 31 
48 22, 400 


36, 100 


North Carolina 172 19, 100 
76 14, 500 
98 14, 200 
Pennsylvania 68 11, 500 




















Let’s Have More and Better Ones .. . 


— Day-Haul Programs 


By JAMES R. MANSFIELD 


Chief Employment Service Supervisor 


Massachusetts Division of Employment Security 


DAY-HAUL program is always an interesting 

subject; it is as traditionally New England as 

pumpkin pie, corncob pipes, or a quilting bee. 
The day-haul program is based on the willingness of 
groups of American youth, as well as older workers, 
to go to farms in the vicinity of their urban communi- 
ties to help the farmer during his harvesting and other 
seasonal agricultural activities. 

Read the stories of the early days of our country 
and you will see that one of the strongest of American 
traits was the feeling of neighborliness that pervaded 
the colonial scene. Small wonder that a slogan like 
Ben Franklin’s ‘“‘We must all hang together or as- 
suredly we shall hang separately”? had such political 
meaning for the men of 1776. For they had been 
“hanging together,” helping each other, for a long 
time, and they did it with the warmth and freedom 
of choice that was at the root of American manners. 

Today, there are many communities which have a 
shortage of farm labor for seasonal work. That is 
where the day-haul program has proved a valuable 
aid to the farmer. But as in any program that hopes 
for success, it is in no sense a one-way proposition. 
If, indeed, it helps the farmer, it also helps the work- 
ers, and the community as a whole benefits. 

From the point of view of the community’s economy, 
it is a particularly desirable program. Why? Be- 
cause it means that the money which is earned by the 
workers will most likely be spent right there in the 
community. If, instead of the day-haul force, the 
farmer finds it necessary to import workers from dis- 
tant areas, it is probable that the money will not be 
spent locally. 


It’s Been Around Some Time 


Although the day-haul program operated by the 
Employment Service may be new to some, it has 
been an established program for more than 15 
years. Memphis, Tenn., started its program in 
1938. In Massachusetts, the program began in 
1948 when the tobacco growers in the Springfield 
area and the apple and vegetable growers in Marlboro 
saw the need for such a plan. By 1953, programs 
were operating in Hyannis, New Bedford, Taunton, 
Fall River, Waltham, Ware, Chicopee, Holyoke, 
Fitchburg, Framingham, Greenfield, Clinton, and 
Northampton—henefiting growers of tobacco, straw- 
berries, cranberries, and garden produce. 
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Behind every successful program there must have 
been a great deal of planning and careful teamwork. 
It is to some phases of this kind of successful planning 
that I would like to devote the rest of this article in 
the hope that it may stimulate thinking on ways -in 
which the program can be improved. 


Various Types 


There are certain variables which a locality must 
consider in planning its day-haul program. For ex- 
ample, there are three broad types of day-haul opera- 
tions: (1) the pool type, (2) the group type, and (3) 
the crew type. 

In the pool type plan, the worker merely appears 
daily at a specified location at a specified time. It is 
a flexible plan in that a worker can choose the em- 
ployer for whom he wishes to work, and the employer 
can vary the size of his group each day as his needs 
change. Although this plan requires that the local 
Employment Service staff spend considerable time 
supervising the daily assembly, its simplicity finds 
ready acceptance in many communities. 

The second plan, or group type, is made up of 
groups of workers who usually work together. Each 
group is placed with a farm employer for a specific 
length of time, ranging from one day to several weeks. 
In many ways, this is the best and most flexible of 
the plans, although it requires much more work on 
the part of the local office at the beginning of the 
season. The key point in this plan is to select a 
good group supervisor, especially when the g oup 
consists of young people. 


The third plan is the crew type. Although some- 
what similar to the group plan, its main difference 
is that the crew leader, rather than the local office, 
organizes his own group, supervises it, and often 
provides transportation and negotiates wage rates for 
his crew. 

Before a community considers instituting the day- 
haul program, it must first determine if the system 
will be practical, i. e. 

1. Is the proposed work of such a nature that it 
can be successfully performed by the available labor 
supply? 

2. Are the farmers seeking workers within easy 
commuting distance? 
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3. Is there in the community an ample labor supply 
\.nich will be interested in the program? 

4. Is there suitable transportation? 

(f the answer to any of these questions is ‘“‘No,” the 
community should reconsider the feasibility of at- 
tempting to install the day-haul program. But, if 
ihe answers are all in the affirmative, the community 
sould immediately lay its plans, because a great 
deal of time is needed to make such a program 
successful. 

Those who are familiar with the program know it 
has come a long way since its inception. However, 
there are still problems that must be resolved before 
its full value can be realized. I would like to mention 
a few of these problems and a few solutions. 

Let us say that you live in a town where the farmers 
need additional help during the growing season. 
You attended a meeting in which the topic was the 
day-haul system and you remember a little about it. 
Already determining that the program is just what 
you need, you realize your first problem will be 
recruitment. Somewhere you have heard that there 
is a great turnover in personnel, especially among 
young people. Needing at least three or maybe four 
persons for each job, you sit down with other. civic 
minded townspeople and attempt to locate these 
potential job holders. 


A Big Selling Job Ahead 


One of the most lucrative sources of day-haul 
workers is the schools. But you will find that first 
you have a large selling job to do, selling the idea of 
day-haul to both the youngster and the parents. Lots 
of publicity, using every possible medium, will be 
the backbone of your recruiting drive. You will 
use the local radio and TV stations, local news- 
papers, and pamphlets. Maybe you will take advan- 
tage of the school’s public address system to speak to 
the children or send out 50,000 post cards to selected 
adults, as did the founders of the day-haul in 
Milwaukee. 

In Provo, Utah, school assemblies were called to 
explain the program.! Other cities set up temporary 
employment offices to explain the details to both 
children and adults. Another city has a 30-minute 
sound film to show prospective applicants. 


Besides the schools you can also contact the Boy and 
Girl Scouts, the Y’s, churches—in fact any young 
people’s organization is a potential source of em- 
ployees. 

But the program is not limited to youth. It includes 
many persons not usually in the regular labor market, 
such as housewives and retired persons. College 
students and nonfarm workers employed at night also 
are a source of labor supply. 

Because the chief commodity of the day-haul 
program is people, the leaders will always have more 
‘han their share of problems, from the point of view 





1 See article on page 31 of this issue. 
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of both the farmers and the workers. For example, 
the workers believe there should be more drinking 
water facilities in the field. The farmer thinks he is 
paying them too much. The worker complains about 
the condition of the bus in which he is forced to ride 
each day. 

A great deal of the present success and future good 
will is determined by the farmer-supervisor relation- 
ship. Whether the system is the pool, group, or crew 
type, the worker’s representative and coordinator is 
the supervisor. If working conditions are not satis- 
factory, the workers must take their case to their 
supervisor. He in turn must appeal to the employer. 
If the complaint is not satisfactorily handled, the 
word will soon spread to other workers and other 
farmers. The workers will become disgruntled and 
the farmers will lose faith in the day-haul system. 

However, in areas where the program has been 
successful, relations among farmers, workers, and 
supervisors have been extraordinary. In one western 
Massachusetts community, a grower each year pays 
for a bus load of his young workers to be sent to Boston 
where they swim in the ocean and later attend a Red 
Sox baseball game. Arrangements have been made 
for ice cream wagons to visit various growers on a 
regular schedule. Although these are isolated cases, 
they testify to the good relationships which can exist 
in the day-haul program. 

One of the most important hinges on which the 
entire day-haul program swings is wages. In most 
cases, wage problems can be corrected by fair play by 
all concerned. If a boy hears that Farmer A pays 
only 30 cents and all the others pay 40 cents, he will 
make sure that he does not get stuck working for 
Farmer A. Soon, everyone avoids Farmer A and he 
is forced to pay 40 cents like the other farmers. Pay- 
ing at the end of each day is highly recommended. 


!A Treat for the Workers 


However, the bigger problem is how much to pay 
the inexperienced youth. Experienced workers are 
paid on the piece-work basis, but sometimes the young 
workers are paid a minimum hourly wage so they 
will not become too discouraged with their low earn- 
ing during the training program. But as soon as these 
workers are trained, they should be permitted to work 
at the same piece rates as the more experienced work- 
ers. If they are not given the opportunity to do so, 
most of them will quit with the resultant loss of a 
worker and a bad name for the program. 

Quite often, a young worker who has remained with 
the same group throughout the summer will be given 
a bonus by the farmer. In this case, the youth profits 
once and the program profits twice, once with a 
satisfied worker and once with a satisfied farmer. It 
is natural that both will serve as excellent spokesmen 
for day-haul the following year. 


Even though the program still has problems to be 
solved, areas from Maine to California have proved 
that, with determination and effort, day-haul can be 
a most helpful force in any community. 
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Pears. Apples, and 


FRUIT SORTERS 
AND PACKERS 
G0 10 SCHOOL 


By GORDON DeCOSS 
Assistant Supervisor, Programs and Methods 


Oregon Unemployment Compensation Commission 


URING the last Christmas season when you ate 

that juicy red apple or a golden pear, did you 

ever think that the Employment Service might 
have had a major role in bringing you that luscious 
fruit? It is likely that the fruit itself was grown, 
packed, and shipped from the Pacific Northwest. And 
if it was a pear you enjoyed, that pear probably was 
an Oregon product! 

While not native to the area, both pears and apples 
were introduced to the west coast by the Franciscan 
fathers who first blazed El Camino Real! in Califor- 
nia over 150 years ago. Both fruits have flourished in 
the western climate and have become a vital part of 
our economic growth. Incidentally, the entire pear 
family, with the exception of the Bartlett pear which 
is English, originated in the sunny climate of France. 
Apples were introduced from the east coast early in 
the century. 

From the very beginning of the fruit growing in the 
Pacific Northwest, packers and workers were hired 
by the age-old method of first come, first hired. 
Usually itinerant workers called “fruit tramps” did 
most of the fruit packing in this area. However, fol- 
lowing the first World War, it was found that an 
insufficient number of itinerant workers were available 


1 The early trail from mission to mission. 
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The basket 
packing season lasts no more than 30 days, usually from Novem- 
ber 15 to December 15. 


Packing gift baskets requires considerable skill. 


to handle increasing crops, so a plan to utilize local 
workers was developed. 

This plan called for the utilization of housewives, 
high school girls, and others to do the packing. While 
the plan was well received, it was found, almost at its 
inception, that a school to train these people was 
necessary. Therefore many individual packing firms 
organized fruit-packing and sorting classes at central 
locations to be conducted by experienced packers or 
sorters. These schools offered the employers an op- 
portunity to eliminate undesirable workers before they 
were hired. Through the schools, people who were 
either unable or unwilling to learn could be weeded 
out on the basis of training school grades. In this way 
only the best of the class would be hired. 

The theory of these schools was that those people 
who graduated would be profitable workers. While 
this plan proposed the graduation of only qualified 
workers, it was only a short while until it became 
evident that personality, drive, and other factors 
allowed many poor and mediocre students to complete 
the formal training course without achieving the 
desired proficiency. While the plan itself offered 
more qualified workers, it did not fully eliminate the 
inadequate packer and sorter; but no better plan 
could be devised at that time. 

Following the second World War, the Division of 
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Dumping pears on the lead side of sorting tables is the first step 
in the sorting and packing operation. 


Vocational Education of the State Department of 
Education stepped into the picture and co-sponsored 
these sorting and packing schools, financing one-half 
the cost of instruction—an expense which had been 
formerly absorbed by the packing industry. With this 
cosponsorship came a degree of control in that the 
teachers were certified by the State. In most in- 
stances, those certified as instructors were former 
teachers who had left the teaching profession to be- 
come housewives, or persons who were otherwise fully 
occupied, who had packing or sorting experience, and 
were acceptable workers. 

With the cosponsorship also came administration of 
the packing and sorting schools by local school dis- 
tricts; thus many of the personality factors were elim- 
inated and better workers were developed. But the 
selection process still remained inadequate since any 
applicant who could meet the other qualification 
requirements was admitted to the school. As a result, 
some inferior workers continued to be placed in the 
industry. 

In 1950, “‘our hero,” the Oregon State Employment 
Service, introduced aptitude testing to the industry. 
It was found that the packing test developed originally 
for the citrus fruit growers applied in every detail to 
the pear and apple packer occupations. When this 
test was brought to the attention of the producers, 
they were elated to have such a tool available to them 
and immediately arranged for selection of prospec- 
tive students for the packing schools to be made only 
by referral through the local employment offices. At 
the close of the season, all firms who had participated 
in the test-selected packers program were unanimous 
in praising the system and its results. 

Then came the $64 question. ‘What about fruit 
sorters?” the industry asked. ‘Will you provide the 
same type service for us and test potential sorters 
prior to admittance to the schools??? Our answer was, 

We’re sorry. We have no aptitude test for this 
occupation now but give us a chance to develop one 
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for you.”” Not only was a chance given, but every 
possible effort to aid in the development of such a 
test was accorded by the entire industry. 

The Oregon State Employment Service was able to 
present to the packers’ industry a fruit sorter’s test 
in the early spring of 1952, early enough to aid in 
selection of applicants for the sorters school that year. 
When all statistics had been gathered following the 
pack, it was found that unbelievable success had been 
achieved. The packers and sorters employed that 
year had done outstanding jobs with reduced turn- 
over and greater production. The industry was so 
pleased with the results that since that time only 
test-selected applicants are accepted by both the 
packing schools and the sorting schools throughout 
the entire State of Oregon. 

In this joint venture, the Employment Service plays 
an important part in selection of all other workers for 
the fruit processing program. The best of relations 
are enjoyed by the farm placement officers and the 
growers. The orchardists recruit a large part of their 
workforce through local Employment Service facili- 
ties. Laborers in the packing houses are referred 
almost entirely by the Employment Service. 


From Depression Comes Good 


In addition to the commercial pack we have out- 
lined, the industry has, since 1930, greatly expanded 
its gift packaging business until now it is advertised 
in many national magazines. Prior to 1930, the 
majority of Oregon’s pears were exported. During 
the depressions the export market collapsed. From 
this catastrophe developed the gift pack which is a 
specialized package of fruits, jams, jellies, or candies 
of assorted sizes and varieties; and the ‘‘Fruit of the 
Month” clubs which have now almost reached the 
status in total dollar volume of the commercial pack. 
For example, on December 12, 1953, a 52-car express 
train loaded with gift packages for the Christmas 
rush left the Medford area with what was described 
by express company officials as the most valuable 
train load ever hauled in the United States, even 
more valuable than the fabulous silk trains of another 
era. When the complete count is made for 1954, it 


‘is anticipated that even a greater volume will have 


been shipped from the same area. 

The gift pack industry is regarded as a separate 
field of work from the commercial pack and at its 
peak provides employment for hundreds of workers. 
Before the advent of the gift-type packages, the season 
for employment in the fruit industry was extremely 
short. Now, there are many packing firms which 
have an off season of not more than 6 to 8 weeks 
during the whole year providing, as a result, a more 
stable industry for each of the communities in which 
these plants are situated. 

So next Christmas or next June or any time in 
between when you eat a pear or an apple, it is quite 
likely that the Employment Service had a part in 
placing that fruit in your hands. 
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Local Office Farm Placement Evaluations 


By TOD POTTER, Agricultural Employment Specialist 


Region X 


and ROBERT A. STEVENS, Farm Placement Supervisor 


California Department of Employment 


N CALIFORNIA our Farm Labor Section must 

serve and gear itself to an operation which has an 

average annual income of more than $24 billion. 
In contrast to industrial activity which is relatively 
static, agriculture is a living, growing, and changing 
series of efforts which are reflected in the production 
of 210 separate commodities and the use of a peak 
farm work force exceeding 530,000. Such problems 
as encroachment by housing developments in the 
southern area, acréage allotments in crops (as cotton), 
and the ever increasing methods of mechanization 
require a constant self-appraisal. 

To measure a small or large operation’s effective- 
ness may appear easy at the outset, but California has 
been evolving methods and tools for evaluation ever 
since the Bureau of Employment Security first pre- 
sented Management Controls in 1951. Local office 
managers, field supervisors, and State staff have all 
contributed to solutions of this problem. , Within our 
program of supervision, evaluations are conducted at 
all levels, because such a policy was found to best 
serve California’s requirements. When Region X 
staff produced a “‘Work Book for Evaluations” for 
our joint use, a milestone was passed. This tool has 
been used in several offices and the results have been 
enlightening to all concerned. 


Need for Outline Seen 


We feel that there is nothing special about the 
evaluation of local office farm placement operations 
other than the tools and techniques which were de- 
veloped to do the job. Some time ago the farm 
placement section of Region X recognized the need 
for formal planning of such reviews and surveys, and 
felt that to do a uniform job in the States: under its 
jurisdiction, some type of review outline must be 
developed to encourage complete and consistent 
evaluation. 

Original efforts resulted in the introduction of ‘‘Out- 
line for Evaluation of Local Office Farm Program’’ 
(April 1953) which has been used until recently. Al- 
though designed primarily for Regional Office staff 
use, the outline was helpful to all levels of State super- 
vision since it could be used in whole or in part, de- 
pending on the function under study. As evaluations 
were undertaken and completed, it became apparent 
that revisions and refinements would be necessary to 
develop a finished product satisfactory in all its phases. 

After a trial period of more than a year under field 
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conditions, the outline was rewritten and is now known 
as “‘Workbook for Evaluation of Local Office Farm 
Placement Programs.”’ The workbook is of loose-leaf 
composition. In addition to describing techniques 
to be used for the various studies, it includes blank 
forms for recording pertinent data. Like the original 
outline, the workbook is prepared so that it can be 
used for total or partial evaluations. Local office 
managers or farm placement interviewers would have 
no trouble in using it for ‘‘self-evaluation.” 

To date California evaluations have been conducted 
primarily by “evaluation teams’? made up of repre- 
sentatives from the Regional Office and the Farm 
Placement Division of the State Administrative Office, 
the State Field Supervisor, and the local office man- 
ager, plus selected local office farm placement staff. 
A complete review of a large farm placement opera- 
tion generally takes from 2 to 4 days, depending on 
the size of the “team.” 


Many Hours Are Saved 


Of primary importance are the hours which the 
workbook has saved for all members of the evaluation 
team. Secondly, the completed workbook provides a 
permanent record which can be used for followup 
studies and a basis for training. 

Probably less important but of concern to all re- 
viewers, the workbook does away with possible recrim- 
inations which may and do arise when a local office is 
faced with the findings. All facts and data recorded 
in the workbook have been checked and agreed upon 
by all members of the team. 

Evaluation supplies validation for observations or 
deductions that may otherwise never culminate in 
decisions. At the San Jose Farm Labor Office, a 
joint staff evaluation was run in June 1954 to deter- 
mine (1) adequacy of premises, (2) effective use of 
staff, and (3) the scope of services rendered to the 
worker, the farmer, and the community. While three 
benchmark items were the target, such points as 
validity of reporting, knowledge of labor supply and 
demand, recruitment methods and procedures, the 
placement process, use of migrants, youth programs, 
office handling in relation to Public Law No. 78, and 
staff training were given close scrutiny. 

The Farm Placement Representative (who is the 
office manager) and the Farm Placement Supervisor 
had for a considerable period of time been seeking 
more staff, a better office location, and revisions of 
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. me operating procedures. However, when an office 

).as been doing a highly acceptable job in all phases 
/ the program, it is somewhat difficult, at a head- 
iarters level, to justify additional expenditures for 
aff or rent. 


A 3-day study by an evaluation team resulted in 
everal interesting recommendations. Some of the 
salient points under ‘*Conclusions”’ in the final report 
are: 

All evidence accumulated during the review indicates 


that the San Jose Farm Office is doing an extremely conscien- 
tious job of serving the farm public, employers, and workers. 


2. Through ‘‘team work’ over the years, there has been 
built a substantial following of workers and employers who 
consistently use the office services. Literally “bursting at the 
seams”? with business, the staff found it necessary to curtail or 
even abandon certain operations and management controls. 


3, As well as the San Jose office is now operating, it could do 
immeasurably more if provided with adequate facilities and 
staff. 


4. The present office appears to be far too small and ill- 
placed for conducting supervised day-haul operation, for which 
the office has a great potential. 


The office has been performing placement ‘work for 

“Casual? > and other nonagricultural workers—for which it has 

no fund allocation or responsibility. It is urged that corrective 
action be taken immediately. 


As a result of this study, the San Jose Farm Office 
was moved on December 20, 1954, to a potentially 
more productive location. The new place has nearly 
double the interior area and parking space for trucks 
which participate in day-haul activities. A revised 
“plan of action” calls for use of only the few basic 
operating control forms, the separating of “casual 
labor’’ activities, staff training on use and reporting 
of industrial and functional time codes, and the 
allocation of considerably more staff hours to offer 
expanded service and to reach higher goals in all 
programs. The data obtained in the San Jose office 
survey permitted the Regional and State offices to 
develop program emphasis and service which other- 
wise might not have been attained in several years. 


A similarly detailed evaluation of the Stockton 
Farm Labor Office indicated the versatility of the 
workbook. The Stockton office, located in the heart 
of one of California’s most productive agricultural 
areas, is the hub of large day-haul and migrant 
worker activities and the service point for clearance 
activities of six other offices. It experiences seven 
major labor peaks spread over a 10-month period. 
We sought to develop all-inclusive data on staff and 
supervision in the office. At the State level it had 
been determined that one farm placement supervisor 
covering all of the great San Joaquin Valley and 
supervising the farm program in 12 major offices 
faced an impossible task which could only result in 
multiple problems. 

The evaluation workbook section on “Recruitment 
Methods and Procedures” established conclusively 
that a whole segment of the local labor supply was 
not being utilized. A section east of Stockton was not 
being served by day-haul because family groups would 
not come to the local “skid row” farm office. Our 
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review of the office record of “‘Placements by Type’ 
revealed a dearth of referrals of family workers. 
Discussions with local staff members and the field 
supervisor brought out the fact that the office opera- 
tion was geared to “singles”? and day-haul almost 
entirely. 

By joint agreement between the regional and State 
office staffs, an additional office was opened on a 
trial basis. A unit supervisor was also added and the 
span of control cut to six offices. The result has been 
an increase of over 200 percent in pool-type place- 
ments; securing from 500 to 700 family workers for 
strawberries, tomatoes, and the like; and year-round 
job placements multiplied many times. The few 
staff additions were in seasonal classifications and 
controlled by workload requirements. ‘The new unit 
supervisor submits informal evaluations which seem to 
be contributing to the improved record of the office. 

In cooperation with the Region X office, California 
will continue to schedule as many evaluations as can 
be accomplished and are deemed necessary. Their 
value has been proved by the more effective and 
economical operations which have followed such 
studies. 

It might be well to mention that evaluations are 
not intended to embarrass or penalize anyone, but 
rather to point up deficiencies and accomplishments 
in operations so that administrative action can be 
taken. Many times outstanding individual achieve- 
ment is brought to light which might otherwise have 
gone unnoticed. Local office staff have often com- 
mented that such systematic studies have brought 
home quite forcibly the fact that they have been 
“too close to the forest to see the trees.” 

The training aspects of the “‘Workbook for Evalua- 
tion” should be given serious attention by supervisors. 

This article reflects our personal feelings and 
experience. Certainly the development of this work- 
book has sharpened and trained our perceptions. 





AT Press TIME 
(Continued from page 2) 


the aid of 272 blind and 629 sighted employees. The 
blind operators averaged $2,200 each. Practically 


all blind persons in the program were trained by their 


State vocational rehabilitation agencies. 

Nearly 1,600 stands are currently operated under 
the Randolph-Sheppard Act, 573 of these being on 
Federal sites. 

Under recent amendments to the Act, vending 
stands can be established on ail types of suitable 
Federal property—in national parks, for instance. 
In the past, this authority has applied only to federally 
owned or leased buildings. The Federal law has 
always required that preference be given to qualified 
blind persons as operators of stands on Federal 
property. 

The amendments will enable more of the Nation’s 
qualified blind persons to achieve a higher sense of 
usefulness and self-reliance by earning income. 
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Young People Like to be Busy 
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healthy employment 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


The Employment Service found a 
poster useful in advertising the Odd 
Jobs Club. 





The Odd Jobs Club 


By IRVING ANDERSON 


Farm Placement Supervisor of Minnesota 


Minnesota Department of Employment Security 


ERHAPS the name “‘Odd Jobs Club’ doesn’t 

mean too much standing by itself. Perhaps it 

sounds rather light, implying tinkering. Perhaps 
it sounds unstable and as if an effort need not be 
made to place people in permanent employment. 
But let us see just what the ““Odd Jobs Club” is and 
what it can do toward guiding our fast growing crop 
of young people into gainful employment. In this 
sense, gainful employment means work opportunities, 
whereby the youth may benefit in three ways—Earn, 
Learn, and Health. These words are inscribed on 
the leaves of the sugar beet which is the emblem of 
the club. 


In a recent interview conducted by one of Minne- 
sota’s large daily newspapers, a group of psychal- 
ogists, teachers, psychiatrists, and several directors of 
youth organizations were asked, ‘“‘What are the factors 
contributing to juvenile delinquency?” 

With the answers to this question came this sug- 
gestion: Let the youth learn how to perform worth- 
while manual tasks. It is inconceivable that a boy 
who has been taught to build his school desk—to 
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carve out the place for pencils, the inkwell, put in 
a shelf for the books, then polish the top to a smooth, 
shiny finish—would enter the schoolroom after school 
hours and wantonly destroy a similar desk or engage 
in any other kind of vandalism to destroy property. 
Premised upon the assumption that the hands and 
the mind of youth should be trained constructively, 
such a work program as the “Odd Jobs Club”’ pro- 
vides should lay a permanent foundation in a child’s 
mind for constructive thinking and work, 

Quoted below is some editorial philosophy taken 
from the FarrMont Datty SENTINEL in June 1954, 
following a meeting attended by the editor and heads 
of civic organizations regarding the “Odd Jobs Club” 
recently organized by the Fairmont local office of the 
Minnesota State Employment Service. 

One of the most worthwhile projects attempted in Fairmont 
in recent years has been undertaken by the Fairmont Employ- 
ment Service office, the Fairmont Chamber of Commerce, and 
local labor union members and officials. The project is a 


move to provide jobs for youngsters who are eager to work 
and to start earning money. 


It is not natural for boys to be idle. They are naturally 
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ODD JOBS CLUB 








"ODD JOBS CLUB" 


(Worker's Creed) 


1. 1 will report for work when called by 
the recruitment official provided | 
am available and capable of doing 
the work offered. 

2. While on the job, | will do my best 
to perform my duties in a workman- 


~ 





NAME__ 


STREET. 





SPONSORED BY 


DATE OF BIRTH __ _ 


MINNESOTA STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 4. From the time | leave my home and 


like manner and give my employer 
full return in service for the money | 
receive. 

3. While on the job, | will endeavor to 
follow my supervisor's instructions. 


until return, | will conduct myself in 
a creditable manner and will not 








LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE 





willfully injure or destroy property 
that belongs to others. 
5. | will abide by the amount of pay 





Above: Front of the Odd Jobs Club membership card. 


At right: Reverse side of membership card showing worker’s creed. 


ambitious and the great majority have pride which creates a 
spirit of revolt when they are forced to remain idle. 


The new project is worthy in more than one respect. It will 
set up a schedule of pay, based on fairness and what work 
performed is worth. This is most important because it may 
serve to minimize, if not completely wipe out, two bad aspects: 
1. Overpayment, which tends to spoil youngsters who get the 
idea that money comes “easy”; 2. Underpayment, which 
creates a feeling of resentment and “‘what’s the use?” in boys 
who work hard and well, only to find some unconscionable 
employer chisels on them, or even tries to beat them out of 
their earnings. 


The Fairmont plan is worthy, so worthy in fact, that it could 
be adopted on a nationwide basis with most gratifying results. 
It would serve notice to young Americans that today—as at 
the turn of the century—there is opportunity at every hand 
for those who have ambition; that adults recognize them as 
our citizens of tomorrow. Were the plan adopted on a nation- 
wide basis it would do more than any single plan to reduce 
what has all too long been referred to as ‘‘juvenile delinquency,” 
but which—in most instances—should be called “‘adult dere- 
liction.” 

To implement the “Odd Jobs Club” program, a 
specially designed membership card was printed. On 
the back is the “Worker’s Code.” Each candidate 
for membership is required to read this Code aloud 
and sign his name, attesting that he subscribes to its 
intent and purpose. 

A folding pamphlet was also designed to familiarize 
both workers and employers with the program. This 
folder contained: (1) Worker’s Code, (2) Recom- 
mended Conditions of Employment for Employers, 
and (3) What Minnesota Farmers Should Know 
About Child-Labor Provisions. 


These folders are used extensively at farm meetings 
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and the pay arrangements agreed 
upon between myself and the em- 
ployer or his representatives. 

6. Unless forced to quit my job due to 
some reason beyond my control, | 
will remain at work until my task is 

Signed 


tg i, 


to explain the program to prospective employers and 
at schools attended by youth of employable age. 

An attractive 11’’ x 14’’ poster was made up for 
use in local offices, schools, and places where the 
Employment Service Representatives conducted 
recruiting. 

The Recommended Conditions of Employment as 
published in the pamphlet are: 
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1. Jobs assigned to a youth should be in accordance with his 
mental and physical abilities. 


2. Any hazards of employment that might be harmful to 
the youth shall be avoided. 


3. All jobs shall be supervised and the youth properly 
instructed in how to do his assigned task. 


4. Tools and other equipment used by workers on jobs shall 
be in good condition. 


5. General conditions of employment shall not endanger the 
worker’s good health and should provide wholesome environ- 
ment. 


6. Accessible and sanitary toilet facilities shall be provided. 


7. Drinkable water shall be accessible and shall be dispensed 
by sanitary methods. 


8. The customary % to 1 hour should be allowed for the noon 
meal and rest period and, if possible, shade should be provided 
in hot, sunny weather. Other rest periods throughout the day 
should be privided when necessary when working under adverse 
conditions. 


9. It is recommended that youth 14 years of age or younger 
work less than 8 hours each day. 


10. If employer furnishes transportation to area of work and 
return, such transportation shall be in vehicles that provide the 
utmost safety to the workers and shall be operated by the em- 
ployer or a responsible authorized agent. 
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11. It is recommended that workers employed at odd jobs 
or other short-time work be paid each day or at the completion 
of the job. 

12. In the event of any injury or illness of a worker while on 
the job or in transportation, the employer shall provide first aid 
or medical attention as needed. 

13. Employers should notify the parents or guardian of a 
youth immediately when such youth leaves his place of employ- 
ment without permission previous to completion of a day’s 
work. 


Although some Odd Jobs Club members are also 
employed in nonfarm jobs, about 95 percent of the 
work is in agricultural activities; therefore, the follow- 
ing child-labor provisions (part Federal—part State), 
which appear in the pamphlet, apply generally to 
the employment of youth in agriculture. 


1. The farmer’s children are NOT subject to the child-labor 
provisions of the Federal Law when they are working on their 
parents’ farm. However, school attendance laws in most States 
require children under 16 to attend school. (Fed. law) 

2. It is ILLEGAL to employ children UNDER 16 years of 
age in agriculture during SCHOOL HOURS. This provision 
also applies to MIGRATORY CHILDREN. School hours 
mean the hours the school, for the district where the child under 
16 is CURRENTLY living, is in session. (Fed. law) 


3. There is NO minimum AGE for the employment of youth 
in agriculture BEFORE or AFTER school hours, on school 
HOLIDAYS or during school VACATIONS. 

4. Youth under 16 years may NOT start work BEFORE 
7:00 a. m. nor continue PAST 7:00 p.m. (Minn. Prov.) 


5. Youth under 16 years of age employed in agriculture may 
NOT work more than 8 hours in one day nor 48 hours in one 
week. (Minn. Prov.) 

6. Youth under 16 years shall NOT be employed operating 
any farm equipment or performing other duties which may be 
considered hazardous. (Minn. Prov.) 

7. When employing a youth DURING SCHOOL HOURS, 
a farmer can protect himself from inadvertent violations by 
requesting the youth to obtain and present an AGE CERTIF- 
ICATE signed by his local school official. 


The community where local offices contemplate 
organizing a club should have prospects of gainful 
employment for its members. If it is obvious that 
employment opportunities are extremely scarce, either 
locally or within commuting distance, it may not be 
worth while to enroll youth living in such communities 
in a work program. 


The following is a general outline used by the local 
offices when setting up an “Odd Jobs Club” program. 


For the purpose of this program, “‘youth’? may be 
interpreted broadly. Of course, Federal and State 
regulations governing the employment of youth must 
be adhered to. In cases where such regulations do 
not apply, good judgment should be the guide when 
selecting individuals for a job. Parents’ or guardian’s 
consent is advisable when registering young people 
for membership. 


Clubs can be organized most successfully in towns 
or communities where a capable leader is available 
to supervise the project. It is desirable that the pro- 
gram be under the jurisdiction of a local office inter- 
viewer, the local volunteer representative, the agricul- 
tural or vocational instructor, or some other individual 
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who will work closely with the program and has the 
‘*know-how”’ of handling youthful workers. 

The scope of activities in which members of a well- 
organized “Odd Jobs Club” may participate will 
depend, in a large part, on the initiative, integrity, 
and imagination of the person designated as Club 
Leader for the community. 

Although the “Odd Jobs Club” did not get under 
way until June last season, youth who had signed up 
as Odd Jobbers were engaged in a wide variety of 
tasks and did their work and performed their assigned 
duties in the following activities with commendable 
proficiency: raked lawns; picked up loose stones in 
the farmers’ fields; put on screen windows; cleaned 
chicken coops and calf pens; cut lawns; drove tractor; 
hoed sugar beets; thinned and weeded mixed vege- 
tables; picked green beans, raspberries, strawberries, 
currants and potatoes; detasseled corn; shocked grain; 
hauled hay bales; pitched pea vines; pulled, hoed, and 
sprayed noxious weeds such as cockleburrs, mustard, 
Canada thistle. Others performed maid _ service, 
child care, office work, and cared for invalids for short 
periods. 

At the peak 650 Odd Jobbers were engaged in 
picking green beans, 3,000 detasseling corn, 500 
weeding mixed vegetables and 60 hoeing sugar beets. 

The Worker’s Code had a real influence on the 
young workers. It was obvious that the youth who 
had carefully read the Code and signed his name to 
the membership card did better work than the one 
who had not taken the work pledge. One factor 
which may have influenced good work was the pro- 
vision to withdraw the youth’s club membership if 
his job performance was not up to standard. 

The Recommended Conditions of Employment 
were also important factors in the success of the pro- 
gram. Farmers generally appreciated being reminded 
of their obligations as employers of young workers. 

Our goal is to organize an “‘Odd Jobs Club” in 
every community where there is a suitable work po- 
tential and to give every young person, if he so desires, 
an opportunity to expend his energy in employment 
that is gainful and properly supervised. 








To Help the Migrants 


WHEN THE MicRANT Famities Come AGAIN is a new 27-page 
illustrated booklet produced by the Federal Interdepartmental Committee 
on Children and Youth, representing 30 agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment. ; 


To help the many hundreds of communities in the United States which 
are visited annually by migrant farm families, the bulletin presents 
guides to useful community activities and gives examples of effective jobs 
already done in Hollandale, Minn.; Hoopeston, Ill.; Cayuga County, 
N. Y.; San Antonio, Tex.; and Fresno County, Calif. 


Sample copies have been distributed to State agencies. Additional 
copies may be secured from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., for 15 cents each, with a 
discount of 25 percent for purchase of 100 or more copies. 
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OFFICIAL BUSINESS 


THE EMPLOYMENT SECURITY REVIEW is published by the Bureau of Employment Security 
with the cooperation of the State Employment Security Agencies, and is distributed without charge 
to personnel of the National and State Employment Security offices. It is also available on sub- 
scription at $2.00 a year (single copies 20 cents) from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. In countries other than the United States, Canada, 
and Mexico, annual subscription is $2.60. 


Expressions of opinion in articles published in the REVIEW are those of the authors and are 
not to be construed as official opinions of the Bureau of Employment Security. 


The printing of this publication was approved by the Director of the Bureau of the Budget, 
January 30, 1953. 
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